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By William Z. Foster 


THE MOST URGENT political question 
in the world today is that of the 
realization of peaceful, co-existence 
between the countries of Socialism 
and people’s democracy and those of 
capitalism, of which the most deci- 
sive expression today is peace be- 
tween the U.S.A. and the US.S.R. 
This is because peaceful co-existence 
is the concrete realization of world 
peace. The question is now occupy- 
ing the attention of countless mil- 
lions of people throughout the world 
who are ardently fighting for inter- 
national peace. Peaceful co-existence 
was the central theme in the June 
conference of prime ministers Chou 
En-lai of People’s China and Nehru 
of India—a meeting of world his- 
toric importance. So much has this 
general matter become the issue that, 
at their Washington conference in 
June, even the imperialists, Prime 
Minister Churchill and President 


Eisenhower, long-time bitter enemies 
of Socialism, found themselves com- 
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pelled to talk in terms of peaceful 
co-existence, however distorted and 
demagogically they did so. The pres- 
ent article undertakes to treat this 
most vitally important question in 
its historic setting, as well as in its 
present-day significance. 


THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT 
AND PEACEFUL 
CO-EXISTENCE 


From the time of the Russian Revo- 
lution in November 1917 until now, 
the question of the socialist and capi- 
talist countries of the world living 
together amicably and without war 
has been a grave and growing con- 
sideration. The successive leaders of 
the Soviet people during the inter- 
vening 37 years—Lenin, Stalin, and 
Malenkov—have repeatedly stressed 
the desirability, possibility, and im- 
perative need for peaceful co-exis- 
tence of the U.S.S.R. and the capi- 
talist countries. This position has been 
not only that of the great Russian 
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Communist Party, but it always has 
been actively seconded and supported 
by every Marxist-Leninist leader and 
Party everywhere. It has also strongly 
expressed the will of the peace-lov- 
ing masses of the world. The need 
for peaceful co-existence is impera- 
tive, because the alternative to it 
would be a whole series of the most 
devastating wars in world history. 
Peaceful co-existence is the only 
thinkable perspective for humanity, 
especially since the advent of the 
A- and H-bomb. 

The Marxist-Leninist conception 
of the peaceful co-existence of capi- 
talist and socialist countries is in full 
harmony with the fundamental Com- 
munist position that historically So- 
cialism must replace capitalism and 
that the present period of decaying 
imperialism and of the general crisis 
of world capitalism is also the era 
of great imperialist wars and prole- 


tarian revolutions. There is no theo- 


retical conflict in the Marxist-Lenin- 


ist outlook on the question, because 
in this period the democratic forces 


are powerful enough to hold the 
imperialist world-war makers in 
check while the inevitable revolu- 
tionary transformation from capital- 
ism to Socialism takes place in the 
respective countries. Underlying this 
general consideration and forming 
the foundation of the whole concept 
of peaceful co-existence, is the funda- 
mental fact that the economic and 
political interests of the great demo- 
cratic masses of the peoples of all 
countries—capitalist and democratic 
—are in full harmony, and for their 
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realization must have peaceful ¢o- 
existence. There is no incompatibility 
between the advance of Socialism and 
the maintenance of world peace. The 
establishment of Socialism in no 
sense requires international war, 
From the outset of the socialist move. 
ment the Marxists have always been 
the firmest fighters for peace. 

The imperialists of the world, how- 
ever—and in first line those of the 
United States—are fundamental and 
inveterate enemies of the whole con- 
cept of the peaceful co-existence of 
the socialist and capitalist worlds. 
They are the deadly foes of Socialism 
—which they fully realize would put 
a final end to the exploitation sys- 
tem by which they strip the workers 
of scores of billions of dollars every 
year. They are harassed by a sense 
of the inevitability of Socialism on a 
world basis unless they can somehow 
find the means to stamp it out vio- 
lently. Therefore, on a national scale, 
the fundamental attitude of the big 
capitalists is to seek to crush the rising 
socialist movements of the working 
class and its allies by ruthless counter- 
revolution, and on an international 
scale, their line is to try to overthrow 
by a gigantic military war such so- 
cialist countries as may nevertheless 
come into existence. This has been 
the policy of the great imperialist 
powers ever since the foundation of 
the U.S.S.R. and it remains their 
basic policy today. Chief of all the 
political things that the international 
imperialists do not want is peaceful 
co-existence between the capitalis 
and socialist worlds. 
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At the present time the question 
of peaceful co-existence is taking on 
an ever-increasing political impor- 
tance and urgency. This is because 
objective conditions are ripening so 
that the concrete development of 
such co-existence is becoming more 
and more a practical possibility, par- 
ticularly because of the failure of the 
capitalists’ anti-Soviet cold war. For 
the past eight years the big capital- 
ists of the world, led by the monopo- 
lists of Wall Street, have been wag- 
ing this “cold war.” The heart of 
this peacetime “war” has been, on 
the one hand, a desperate effort on 
the part of the United States and its 
allies to develop an all-out capitalist 
military offensive to overthrow the 
USS.R., People’s China, and the 
European People’s Democracies, and 
on the other hand, a resolute strug- 
gle of these countries and the other 
peace forces of the world to prevent 
such a reactionary world war. 

By and large, the cold war has 
gone very badly for Wall Street and 
its allies. Although the warmongers 
have suffered elementary defeats on 
many fronts, they are, however, not 
yet finally defeated. They are still 
able to keep hanging over the world 
the murderous threat of an atomic- 
hydrogen war. Nevertheless, with 
victories of the peace forces mount- 
ing constantly, the question of peace- 
ful co-existence is forcing its way 
onto the world political agenda as a 
decisive question. The time is there- 
fore past for mere slogans on our part 
about peaceful co-existence between 
the capitalist and socialist worlds; 


now it is necessary to become more 
concrete about the whole matter. 


EARLY PHASES OF IMPERIALIST 
ATTEMPTS TO DESTROY 
THE US.S.R. 


Immediately upon the success of 
the Russian Revolution in 1917 the 
big capitalists of the world launched 
a relentless war against the first 
Workers’ Republic. The Right-Social 
Democracy generally took a stand 
against the Soviet Union on the false 
pretense that it was not a socialist 
regime, but the capitalists never had 
any doubt on this matter. From the 
outset they recognized its socialist 
character. Consequently they organ- 
ized and financed the Russian coun- 
ter-revolution and, beginning in 
1918, they sent their own troops into 
Soviet Russia, for the purpose of 
destroying the new workers’ gov- 
ernment. Nearly all the leading capi- 
talist powers—Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Japan, etc.—took part in 
this armed intervention. The United 
States was one of the most active 
participants in the dirty business; the 
“progressive” Democratic President 
Wilson, without even asking Con- 
gressional sanction, sent thousands of 
American soldiers into the Vladi- 
vostok and Murmansk areas of 
Siberia and Northern Russia. 

This first phase of the permanent 
war of the world imperialists against 
Soviet Russia failed dismally. The 
heroic Red Guard, which in the 
struggle grew into the great Red 
Army, smashed all its armed foes, 
domestic and foreign. By the end of 
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1920 the Russian counter-revolution- 
ary armies were destroyed, and the 
big capitalist powers had all been 
compelled to withdraw their troops 
from Soviet Russia. The reasons for 
this socialist military triumph were 
the tremendous fighting power de- 
veloped by the revolutionary Soviet 
people and the spirit of solidarity of 
the European working class, which 
prevented an all-out capitalist attack 
against Soviet Russia. A major fac- 
tor, too, was the unreliability of the 
capitalist troops themselves—with 
even American soldiers rebelling, an 
event which caused the whole United 
States intervention expedition to be 
hastily withdrawn. All this amounted 
to a tremendous and decisive vic- 
tory for the young socialist republic. 

Although defeated in their first 
counter-revolutionary assault upon 
the Soviet regime, from 1921 to the 
outbreak of World War II in 1939, 
the imperialist powers continued to 
display in varying forms their in- 
veterate and basic hostility to the 
Soviet Union. For years, they inef- 
fectively boycotted and diplomati- 
cally isolated that country, trying to 
starve it into submission. Great 
Britain and France were the counter- 
revolutionary leaders during most of 
this time, but the United States was 
not far behind—in fact it was not 
until 1933 that the United States, the 
last of the great powers to do so, 
formally accorded the Soviet Union 
diplomatic recognition. 

In the early 1930's Germany, 
Japan, and Italy, with their notorious 
“Anti-Comintern” Pact, took the lead 





in the next great stage in the perma- 
nent world imperialist offensive 
against the U.S.S.R. In this drive 
the fascist powers were helped by 
the appeasement policies of Great 
Britain, France, and the United 
States—which were the handiwork 
of the pro-fascist monopolists in 
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es even temporarily abandon their 
futile attempts to have the Fuehrer 
wn his guns against the Soviet 
Union. 

Only after Hitler had defeated the 
amies of France, England, Belgium, 
Norway and Holland, and driven 
their remnants into the sea at Dun- 
kirk, did fascist Germany turn its 
attention to its central, decisive job, 
the heart’s desire of every great capi- 
talist in the world and the historic 
willo-the-wisp of monopoly capital- 
ism, the armed overthrow of the So- 
viet Union. With the US.S.R. 
crushed, Hitler figured, the way 
would be open for world control by 
Germany and Japan. So the fascist 
dictator made the fatal mistake, on 
June 22, 1941, of militarily attacking 
the great socialist country. 

With their armies decisively 
whipped, Great Britain and France 
(with the United States joining the 
war six months later) at long last 
found it imperative to come to an 
agreement with the U.S.S.R. to fight 
against fascist Germany, Japan, and 
Italy. But, at best, theirs was only 
a half-hearted alliance—at all times 
it was hamstrung by the ingrained 
hatred of the big Western capitalists 
for the U.S.S.R. and their determina- 
tion ultimately to overthrow that 
country’s socialist government. This 
innate hostility explains the deliberate 
refusal of Great Britain and the 
United States, for 18 months at least, 
to open up the vitally needed West- 
em European war front, the gross 
discrimination shown by the United 
States against the Soviet Union in 
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the matter of wartime lend-lease, the 
shifting of the main war attack of 
the United States from Germany to 
Japan, the refusal to share military 
secrets—notably radar and the atomic 
bomb—with the U.S.S.R., and vari- 
ous other steps that were taken to 
sabotage the war struggle of the 
Soviet Union. And it is a matter of 
common knowledge that many prom- 
inent American reactionaries, Tru- 
man, Hoover, et al—openly and 
shamelessly proposed the systematic 
weakening of the U.S.S.R. as much 
as possible during the war. Despite 
such_ treacheries, however, the 
U.S.S.R. took the main part in de- 
feating Hitler-Germany, and thus, 
in winning the war in general. 


THE POST-WORLD WAR II 
IMPERIALIST ATTACK 
AGAINST THE US.S.R. 


Up to the present time, ever since 
the Russian Revolution of Novem- 
ber 1917, one of the central features 
of current history has been the bit- 
ter, unrelenting and murderous 
hatred shown by the imperialist pow- 
ers for the Soviet Union. Not even 


the co-partnership-in-arms of the 
bourgeois democracies and _ the 


U.S.S.R. during World War II could 
break down this inveterate capitalist 
hostility and lead to the adoption of 
a policy of peaceful co-existence. 
Nothing could eradicate the determi- 
nation of the imperialists to destroy 
the U.S.S.R. upon the first favorable 
opportunity. This anti-Soviet spirit 
ran all through World War Il, re- 
sulting, as we have seen, in systematic 
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betrayal of the U.S.S.R.’s fight by the 
Western capitalist powers. 

After the historic battle of Stalin- 
grad, in January 1943, which broke 
the backbone of Hitler’s army and 
gave the anti-fascist countries their 
first real perspective of ultimate vic- 
tory over Hitlerism, the inevitable 
anti-Soviet drive began to take shape 
again on the part of the Western 
imperialists. This time it was the 
United States monopolists who 
moved ahead to take the anti-Soviet 
lead. Their ruthless hostility was, 
however, largely veiled in the various 
joint documents put out from time 
to time by the United Nations. 

Thus, at the famous Teheran 
(Iran) conference of December 
1943, which set the date for the open- 
ing of the second European war 
front, the allied powers issued a state- 
ment which pledged the three big 
signers—the United States, Great 
Britain and the U.S.S.R—‘to work 
together in the war and in the peace 
that will follow.” On the face of it, 
this document presumably opened 
up a perspective of the peaceful co- 
existence of the Soviet Union and the 
Western capitalist powers. The 
United Nations, ultimately, was sup- 
posed to express this new cooperation 
in the post-war peace. 

Stalin, for the Soviet Government, 
endorsed the Teheran joint statement 
as being in line with the historic co- 
existence policy of the U.S.S.R. The 


hard-boiled British _—imperialist, 
Churchill, however, undoubtedly 
signed the declaration tongue-in- 


cheek, with no intention whatever 


of carrying out its peaceful implica- 
tions. As for Roosevelt, who was a 
liberal, he probably contemplated 
some sort of a cooperative attitude 
towards the U.S.S.R. in the post-war 
period, but this was in no sense the 
perspective of Wall Street. This fact 
was dramatically made manifest im- 
mediately after the death of Roose- 
velt on April 12, 1945, when his suc- 
cessor, the Soviet-hater, Harry S. 
Truman, began at once to put into 
effect the violently anti-Soviet line 
of American monopoly capital. The 
basic mistake at this time of Earl 
Browder, who became a renegade, 
was that, taking the Teheran agree- 
ment at its face value, he hopped to 
the absurd conclusion that Wall 
Street monopoly would perform the 
miracle of abandoning its inveterate 
anti-Soviet spirit and that hence- 
forth it intended to live in peaceful 
relations with the U.S.S.R. This anti- 
Leninist conception took him right 
into the camp of imperialist reaction. 

In its grandiose policies of post- 
war world domination, Wall Street 
considered the Soviet Union to be 
the greatest of all stumbling blocks 
in its path of imperialist conquest, 
one that had to be destroyed by a 
great world war. Its general imperial- 
ist strategy to accomplish world 
domination was much akin to that 
of Hitler in his ill-fated bid, along 
with his fascist allies, for world 
power. Both German and American 
imperialism worked on the same 
general lines: first, to subdue the 
other capitalist powers (with their 
present and potential antagonisms) 
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and to absorb their economic and 
military strength; and then, to deliv- 
er an all-out capitalist blow against 
the U.S.S.R. 

Following out this strategy, Hitler 
had taken over control of capitalist 
Europe by smashing the armies and 
governments of the various capital- 
ist countries; whereupon he launched 
into his fatal attack upon the U.S.S.R. 
But Wall Street, with shiny new 
hypocritical slogans of peace and 
democracy, to replace Hitler’s naked 
ind rough militarist-fascist world- 
conquest slogans, undertook the sub- 
wrdination of the capitalist world by 
omewhat different means—by a 
gigantic system of loans and gifts, 
by economic penetration, and by po- 
litical intimidation. To accomplish 
the second part of this program, the 
military attack upon the U.SS.R., 
Wall Street has worked out a most 
daborate strategy. 

In his time Hitler had vastly un- 
derestimated the tremendous strength 
if the U.S.S.R., to his own undoing, 
i mistake that Wall Street has sedu- 
ously tried to avoid. Although Hit- 
et had behind him not only the 
oowerful German army and econom- 
c system (plus those of Italy, Ru- 
mania, Hungary, Bulgaria, etc.) and 
iso the organized productive 
strength of France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Poland, Scandinavia, etc., he 
could not overcome the Russians. 
Instead of the Soviet Union being 
defeated in six weeks, as Hitler had 
noasted, it was Nazi Germany itself 
that was already beginning to get 
into the trouble that was soon to be 
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disastrous to it. 

Wall Street, learning from these 
historic lessons, has striven to bring 
an even greater power to bear 
against the Soviet Union, especially 
as that country is obviously now 
vastly more powerful than it was dur- 
ing the great Second World War. 
To accomplish this, Wall Street 
promptly outlined a tremendous 
campaign in preparation for an 
eventual all-capitalist attack against 
the U.S.S.R. As the war campaign 
has gone on over the years, there have 
developed three general prongs to 
this scheme of war: a) to arm the 
American and other capitalist peoples 
to the teeth, especially with A- and 
H-bombs, and to transform their 
economies into a monster munitions- 
producing machine; b) to build a 
great anti-Soviet war alliance of all 
the important capitalist governments 
in the world; and c) to cultivate an 
anti-Soviet, pro-war hysteria among 
the masses of the peoples of the 
world aimed at making them sanc- 
tion the boundless slaughter of a 
great atomic world war. Wall Street 
seeks to use the whole capitalist world 
to crush the U.S.S.R. 

All United States post-war policy, 
foreign and domestic, has been di- 
rected to accomplish these general 
ends. This has been the purpose of 
the Truman Doctrine, the Marshall 
Plan, NATO and EDC, American 
domination of the United Nations, 
the get-tough-with Russia policy, 
atomic diplomacy, the Japanese 
treaty, American participation in the 
Korean and Indo-China wars, the 
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enormous militarization of the 
United States, and all the rest of it. 
The heart of post-World War II po- 
litical history is, on one hand, the 
story of the attempt of the United 
States to carry through its monstrous 
anti-Soviet world war program, and 
on the other, that of the efforts of 
the U.S.S.R. and the democratic 
masses of the world to make this 
Wall Street world war program im- 
possible of realization. 


THE GROWING FAILURE OF 
THE WALL STREET ANTI- 
SOVIET WAR POLICY 


The sum-up of the vast anti-Soviet 
campaign of the United States dur- 
ing the post-World War II years, 
in which it has squandered, all told, 
no less than 250 billion dollars of 
the American taxpayers’ money here 
and overseas, is the growing failure 
of this campaign. So far has this fail- 
ure progressed by now that it 
amounts to practical bankruptcy, a 
bankruptcy which extends to all three 
prongs of Wall Street’s general war 
program: 

a) Although the United States has 
succeeded in building a tremendous 
war machine in this and other capi- 
talist countries, one with a vast army, 
navy, and air force, with air bases 
all over the world and with a grow- 
ing production of A-and H-bombs, 
nevertheless, this monstrous war 
machine is essentially futile, because 
the Soviet Union has broken the 
atomic and hydrogen bomb “mo- 
nopoly” upon which the whole mo- 
nopolist war plan rested, and it and 


its friends have also built up a tre- 
mendous military force equal at least 
to that of the capitalist world. In 
fact, it is now a practical certainty 
that if the capitalist world should 
attack the socialist world it would 
march to overwhelming _ political 
and military disaster. 

b) Although the United States, 
after a prodigious expenditure of 
effort and money, has also hammered 
together in some fashion the major 
capitalist powers of the world into 
an anti-Soviet alliance, in the NATO 
and in the United Nations, this pro- 
jected war alliance is also stricken 
with futility. It is crippled with 
sharpening internal capitalist contra- 
dictions and blocked by the peace 
pressure of the masses. This potential 
war alliance is actually much weaker 
today than it was two years ago. 
Not only the working class and its 
allies, but also important sections of 
the bourgeoisie in many countries are 
being forced to the opinion that they 
“must do business with the Rus 
sians and Chinese”; which helps to 
explain why, in their latest confer- 
ences, Churchill and Eden were talk- 
ing, however trickily, about policies 
of peaceful co-existence with the So- 
viets. Great Britain and France, ex 
pressing their opposing imperialist 
interests, are now quarrelling violent- 
ly with Washington over interna 
tional policy; while many other coun- 
tries, not so long ago ruthlessly domi- 
nated by arrogant American impe- 
rialism, are now showing much more 
independence and less and less de- 
sire to go along with the United 
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States in an all-out military attack 
upon the US.S.R. The planned 
American all-capitalist war alliance 
is now tottering about, threatening 
to fy to pieces, as our Party long ago 
declared that it might well do. 
American domination of the United 
Nations has also visibly weakened; 
so much so that Senator Knowland 
and other warmongers are loudly 
threatening to try to destroy it by 
withdrawing the United States and 
its puppets, should the U.N. dare to 
fout Washington’s imperial will by 
gating People’s China. The Ameri- 
can arming of Western Germany and 
Japan, even should it succeed, which 
is very dubious, cannot possibly offset 
these basic losses in support. The 
30 billion dollars that the United 
States has poured out to the capitalist 
countries during the post-war period 
to buy and coerce them into an anti- 
Soviet war alliance with the United 
States—on the pattern of the ill-fated 
fascist Axis of World War II days— 
has pretty much gone down the 
drain. 

c) The propaganda of the United 
States, seeking to ready the peoples 
of the capitalist world ideologically 
for a great atomic world slaughter, 
has also not been without some il- 
lusory successes. Tens of millions 
of people all over the capitalist world, 
especially in the United States, have 
been deceived by the two-sided “Big 
Lie” of Wall Street, to the effect that 
Soviet “Red Imperialism” is about 
to overrun the world militarily and 
that the Unted States is the great 
defender of world democracy and 
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peace. However, despite the enor- 
mous world-wide propaganda effort 
of Wall Street to spread these mon- 
strous lies, the peoples of the world, 
by the hundreds of millions, are 
rapidly learning that the danger of 
fascism and another great war is 
coming, not from the peace-loving 
Soviet Union but from arrogant 
American imperialism. They are also 
alarmed at the sinister growth of 
McCarthy fascism in the United 
States. This popular awakening is 
taking place especially because of 
the ultra-aggressive policies of the 
Eisenhower Administration, with its 
threatening military moves and its 
repeated atomic bomb ultimatums to 
the U.S.S.R. and to People’s China. 
The growing realization that a third 
world war would be a two-sided war 
of annihilation by atomic and other 
wholesale slaughter weapons, has 
vastly stimulated the world demand 
for peace. The Communist parties 
of the world and other progressive 
bodies have been a vital factor in 
making the peoples of the world 
understand whence originate the fas- 
cist and war danger now menacing 
the world. So far has this enlighten- 
ment gone that today the United 
States has become, by general admis- 
sion, the most hated and feared coun- 
try in the world. Instead of prepar- 
ing the people of the world to accept 
a great atomic world war, the gen- 
eral effect of the propaganda and 
practical policies of the United States 
has been to strengthen enormously 
the peace forces of the world. If the 
world war policies of the United 
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States imperialists are daily more 
bankrupt, it is because they are be- 
ing shattered upon the peace-will of 
the world’s peoples. 

Illustrating the reverse side of the 
failure of American imperialism, all 
the militarism and atomic threats 
from the United States and its more 
belligerent allies have not succeeded 
in intimidating or checking the 
growth of Socialism in the world. 
On the contrary, the great prole- 
tarian and colonial revolutions are 
rolling right on, regardless of Wall 
Street’s attempts to halt and destroy 
them. Since the end of the war the 
U.S.S.R. has increased its industrial 
strength three times over, as com- 
pared with what it was in 1940. In 
Eastern Europe, a whole series of 
countries, with about 100 million peo- 
ple, have also started on the way to 
Socialism through their People’s De- 
mocracies. In China 600 million peo- 
ple (the latest official population esti- 
mate) have overthrown imperialism 
in their country and are on the road 
to laying the foundations of Social- 
ism, a tremendous event which has 
shaken world capitalism to its foun- 
dations. And all over the world, in 
the post-war period, there has been 
a vast spread of colonial-liberation 
movements and a gigantic growth of 
Communist parties, trade unions, 
youth, women, and peace move 
ments. 


This growing defeat of Wall 


Street’s aggressive foreign policy, 
which, as it has developed, has 
caused repeated changes in bank- 


American military strategy, 


rupted 
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can have the most profound con. 
sequences, not only for the preserva. 
tion of peace, but also for the whole 
cause of world democracy and So 
cialism. It is creating a new inter] 
national situation, highly favorable 
for the forces of human progress 
But to go further into this general 
perspective would take us beyond 
the proper scope of this article. 


WHAT KIND OF PEACEFUL 
CO-EXISTENCE ARE THE 
PEOPLES FIGHTING FOR? 


The growing failure of American 
foreign policy has become so pro, 
nounced during the past two years 
that it is now obvious to all who ard 
not politically blind. Month by month 
the chances have grown less and less 
for the United States to launch the 
all-out capitalist war that its mo/ 
nopolist rulers have been so assidu- 
ously trying to organize since thq 


end of World War II. At the present’ 


time, in the Indo-China situation, the 
failure of aggressive American im} 
perialist policy has become so ac} 
centuated as to amount virtually to 
a debacle.* The very existence of the 
capitalist anti-Soviet alliance is being 
threatened in this situation. 

Does all this mean that, with 
American imperialism increasingly 
checkmated in its policy of warlike 
aggrandizement, the danger off 
war has been liquidated? Does it 
signify that Wall Street will volus- 
tarily reorient itself and begin to 
develop a program based upon 0 





* The conclusion, on July 20, of the truce ia 
the Indo-Chinese War, serves further to confirm 
this analysis.—Edstor. 
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existence, even in the shape of an 
amed truce, with the U.S.S.R., Peo- 
pl’s China and the European De- 
mocracies? Does it imply that such 
an armed stalemate is the best that 
the peoples may look forward to for 
an indefinite future? 

These three questions must be an- 
swered in the negative. As for the 
war danger, that will continue to 
exist in a dangerous form so long 
as the imperialist monopolists remain 
in control of this country and its 
present gigantic war machine—and 
so long as it is increasingly domi- 
nated by atom-maniacs, neo-McCar- 
thyites, and military adventurers. 
United States foreign policy, in the 
face of growing failures, is becom- 
ing more irrational and insane. It is 
composed largely of fear, hysteria, 
desperation, wishful thinking, fascist 
arrogance, and imperialist aggression. 
A few examples of such political ir- 
rationality and aberrations are the 


POppenheimer and Army-McCarthy 


idiocies on the domestic field, and, 
in foreign affairs, the mad attempt 
to spread the Indo-China war, the 
nonsensical efforts to undo and re- 
verse the Chinese Revolution, and the 
crazy Dulles “liberation” policy. Such 
dangerous irrationality is inevitably 
generated among the capitalists in 
this period of general capitalist crisis 
and decay. The most serious danger 
of war in the present situation is that 
the pro-war elements in Washington, 
full of desperation at their loss of 
allies and the defeat of their policies, 
may themselves attempt to launch a 
great war. 


II 


Indeed, during the past two years 
we have seen them make precisely 
such attempts on at least three dif- 
ferent occasions: 1) their desperate 
attempt to spread the Korean conflict 
into an atomic war against People’s 
China, an outrage that was balked 
by the great world protest which it 
evoked; 2) the organized putsch in 
East Germany on June 17, 1953, an 
American-planned uprising which, 
had it not been swiftly defeated, 
might have plunged Germany into a 
great civil war, with the gravest dan- 
ger of this provoking a world war, 
and, 3) the present desperate attempt 
of the United States to dragoon 
Britain, France, and a whole row of 
puppet and satellite states into ex- 
panding the war in Indo-China into 
a broad and hopeless Asian atomic 
war. Such reckless, irrational, and 
irresponsible war adventures we must 
count upon so long as American mo- 
nopolists, now being defeated on all 
world fronts, are able to control and 
arbitrarily to direct a great military 
power with a huge potential for war- 
making. 

As for the United States, while it 
remains dominated by imperialists, 
the possibility of its voluntarily rec- 
ognizing the futility of its war pro- 
gram and of working out a policy 
of peaceful co-existence with the 
US.S.R., even upon the basis of an 
armed truce, is practically negligible. 
If history since the Russian Revolu- 
tion of 1917 has taught us anything, 
it is that the great monopoly capi- 
talists of the world, of which Ameri- 
can imperialism is the most power- 
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ful expression, are the inveterate, un- 
dying enemies of the Soviet Union 
and of all other socialist lands. So 
long as these monopolists possess 
great military power, as in the United 
States, they will plot and scheme 
against the lands of Socialism, wait- 
ing only for a favorable opportunity, 
or what in their increasingly insane 
policies they consider to be such, to 
launch a military attack against these 
socialist countries. The most desper- 
ate elements among these warmon- 
gers are the American “go it alone” 
fanatics. The only time the big capi- 
talists of the world (.c., American 
imperialism and its allies) will abide 
by a perspective of peaceful co-exis- 
tence with the U.S.S.R., People’s 
China, and the People’s Democracies 
is when they have been curbed both 
abroad and at home by the demo- 
cratic peace forces and are therefore 
no longer able to threaten the world 
militarily. To believe otherwise, 
would be to fall once more into the 
trap of Browder, with his theory of 
“intelligent,” “progressive,” and 
“beneficent” American monopolists. 

As for the world going into a pro- 
longed period of armed stalemate 
between the capitalist and socialist 
countries—a co-existence at the point 
of the gun, so to speak—this is most 
unlikely, if not outright impossible. 
The peoples of the world do not act 
according to the Trotsky slogan of 
“neither peace nor war,” (Brest-Lit- 
ovsk) but the Stalin slogan of “peace- 
ful co-existence.” They will never 
rest content to waste half of their 
incomes on useless military expendi- 





tures and to live under the constant {4 ™ 
threat of a murderous atomic world JS 
war. The same world peace forces Suc 
which are now so successfully defeat. fough 
ing the world-conquest policies off "Uld 
American imperialism on many"! 

fronts will drive through for the pt! 
establishment of a real peaceful co. 
existence among the capitalist and} P 
socialist countries, one that is worthy world 
of civilized humanity. Already the jon, | 
outlines of what they are heading for plete 
are visible in the policies they are |##™ 
fighting for today. These are: uni-| all 
versal disarmament, abolition of {THE 
atomic, chemical, bacteriological, and] THI 
similar mass destruction weapons; CO- 
establishment of full trade relations 
among all countries, cultivating an} Th 
all-round cultural exchange among}™* 
the peoples; the realization, without 
imperialist interference, of full in- [4% 
dependence of all countries, includ- niddl 
ing especially their right to establish, J" 
by revolution or otherwise, such i vita 
types of social regimes as they may ued, 

see fit; the seating of People’s China 
and other democratic nations in the} *88 
United Nations; liquidation of the 
present imperialist war alliances, 
such as NATO and EDC, and de. 
velopment of the United Nations into 
a genuine peace organization instead f’ 
of an instrument of the warlike nee 








icy of American imperialism. The 
June Pandit Nehru-Chou En-ai 
meeting, along this general line, 
stressed policies of mutual respect} 
for their respective countries, tert 
torial integrity, non-aggression and 
non-interference in each other's ir 
ternal affairs, and full development 















of mutual trade and cultural inter- 
course. 

Such measures, already being 
fought for by the world’s peoples, 
would abolish completely the cold 
war and substantially establish 
geaceful co-existence; would create 
; situation altogether different from 
he present position of two armed 
world camps. To realize this situa- 
ion, however, necessitates the com- 
ete defeat of the entire war pro- 
ey are gam of the monopolist moguls of 
e: uni-§ Vall Street. 
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The great democratic, peace-loving 
masses of the American people—the 
orking class, the Negro people, large 
ections of the farmers and city 
niddle classes (and even some ele- 
nents of the bourgeoisie)—have been 
i vital factor, far more than is real- 
zed, in the developing defeat, as 
malyzed above, of the world policies 
if aggressive American imperialism, 
a the fight for world peace, which 
n this period is basically the strug- 
le for the peaceful co-existence of 
he socialist and capitalist countries. 
insteadp’tumerable examples might be 
ike pol-yeven of the peace pressure of the 
n. Thef™#8es upon the government, such 
En-hif* their long resistance to universal 
military training, their opposition to 
huge military expenditures, and 
heir practically open opposition to 
he Korean war. In the gross at- 
tempts of both the Truman and 
Eisenhower Administration to drop 
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A-bombs on Chinese cities and to 
spread the Korean war, the opposi- 
tion of the American people (as well 
as the world outcry against such a 
monstrous outrage) was a decisive 
factor in staying the hand of the 
atom-maniacs. If Eisenhower and 
Dulles are now hesitating to send 
American foot soldiers into Indo- 
China, a vital force contributing 
thereto is the active opposition of the 
American people to such a course. 
By the same token, if President 
Eisenhower now speaks, however 
demagogically, of peacetul co-exis- 
tence with the Soviet Union, he 
knows quite well that peaceful co- 
existence is precisely what the great 
American masses want. 

The opposition of the American 
democratic masses to the war pro- 
gram of Wall Street is all the more 
significant because it is being exerted 
in the face of the treachery of their 
political and trade-union leaders. 
Thus, New Deal remnants such as 
Mrs. Roosevelt, Senators Douglas, 
Humphrey, Lehman, ef al., as well 
as such labor misleaders as Meany, 
Reuther, Harrison, and others, are 
even outdoing the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration in clamoring for larger 
military appropriations and for a 
more positive (i.¢., aggressive) for- 
eign policy by the United States. 

The achievement of peaceful co- 
existence between the capitalist and 
socialist worlds (or concretely, be- 
tween the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R.) 
cannot be fully realized simply by 
the defeat of the foreign policies of 
American imperialism, important 
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though this task is. Wall Street must 
also be politically defeated on its 
home grounds, in the United States. 
So long as the big monopolists domi- 
nate the United States, with their 
control over the immense industries 
and war machine, and with their po- 
litical support, not only from the 
Republican and Democratic parties, 
but also from almost the entire top 
trade-union bureacracy, just so long 
will they continue to be a malignant 
threat to world peace and therewith 
to the peaceful co-existence of capi- 
talist and socialist states. Stalin, 
among his last statements, re-em- 
phasized Lenin’s position that so long 
as imperialism lasts there will be 
danger of war—a warning which 
is doubly pertinent with regard to 
American imperialism. 

The power of American imperial- 
ism must be curbed in the United 
States. This is the immediate great 
task of the American people. And 
they will accomplish the job much 
sooner than even the most optimistic 
Communist now realizes. As things 
now stand, American imperialism 
seems to be a most powerful and 
fearsome political power. But it is 
nevertheless rotten at the heart, like 
capitalism everywhere. Mao Tse-tung 
made a fundamental estimate of its 
real strength when he called it “a 
paper tiger.” 

The Draft Program of the Com- 
munist Party, which has been widely 
discussed during the past few months, 
gives a clear line of how the strug- 
gle against warmaking American 
imperialism must be conducted. 





This calls for a_ relentless fight 
against every phase of the cold 
war, and for the easing of interna 
tional tension, with concrete pro- 
posals for fighting McCarthyism, the 
devastation of economic crisis, and 
the danger of war. The first stage 
in the general political struggle is fc 
the mobilization of all the demo 
cratic forces, including, “labor, the 
working farmers, the Negro people, 
small and middle-sized _ business | 8 
groups opposed to the McCarthy pro f 
gram of fascism and war” into a 
popular coalition movement. 
“The immediate objective in 1954,” 
states the Draft Program, “must be 
to prevent the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration and Congress from taking 
the country further down the road 
of McCarthyism. Defeating McCar- 
thyism requires the turning of 
the present Administration out of 
political power, first by changing the 
composition of Congress in 1954 and 
then by electing a new Administra- 
tion in 1956. This requires a new po- 
litical majority so strong that it not 
only changes the Administration but 
imposes on a new Congress and a 
new Adminstration a new course in 
domestic and foreign affairs.” As the fre ev 
great mass of the workers and other hiifican 
progressive strata are now supporting t’ the 
the two big bourgeois parties, prin- fecomi 
cipally the Democratic Party, this policie 
necessitates organizing them for ac- [ration 
tion where they now are. hat w 
The election of such a government, f 
as proposed, would be a defeat of 
the war program of American im- 
perialism and would go far to guar 
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lstee world peace. But the workers 
d their allies would not stop short 
with this partial victory. The Draft 
Program further states: 

“as the American people succeed in 
ecting a new Administration and 
Hocking the immediate menace of fas- 
ism and war, a new stage of the strug- 
ie will begin to unfold. It is then that 
ine perspective of subsequently electing 
,new type of government, a farmer- 
ubor government, will begin to arise 
a our country. Such a people’s govern- 
ment, based on a farmer-labor party, 
vill represent the militant advance of 
he great majority. It will be a govern- 
nent in which the working class plays 
ileading role, serving the interests of 
te common people, and directed to 
arbing the power of the trusts.” 
Already the decay of American 
reign policy, the growth of Mc- 
Carthyism, and the developing eco- 
nomic crisis are having profound 
lomestic effects in the United States. 
The democratic masses, far more 
han is realized, are becoming 
larmed at the crazy war policies 
if Dulles and his like, the rise of 
McCarthyite fascism, the menacing 
economia crisis, and the hostility 
vhich American imperialist policies 
we evoking all over the world. Sig- 
tificantly, too, considerable sections 
i the American bourgeoisie are also 





















































becoming alarmed at the warlike 
policies of the Eisenhower Adminis- 
ration—a split in capitalist ranks 
that will grow wider and will have 
important political consequences. 
The workers, the Negro people, and 
ther democratic strata, are already 
gradually beginning the political 
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march which in the long run will 
break the power of American impe- 
rialism and which will provide the 
final guarantee for world peace. 

All over the world the decisive 
leadership in the fight against war 
and for the peaceful co-existence of 
capitalist and socialist states de- 
volves upon the Communist parties. 
It is their historic task, as the au- 
thentic spokesmen for the working 
class and all humanity in this de- 
cisive period of the going over from 
capitalism to Socialism, to lead in 
shaping policy, in educating and or- 
ganizing the masses, and in general 
in giving the progressive united front 
lead to all mankind in this greatest 
political crisis it has ever faced. The 
Communist Party of the United 
States, despite its small size and its 
present difficult situation under the 
heavy attack from the most power- 
ful and ruthless of all capitalist gov- 
ernments, also shares in this world- 
wide constructive Communist respon- 
sibility. Stalin said long ago that 
our Party is one of the few Com- 
munist parties of the world destined 
eventually to play a decisive role in 
the world struggle for Socialism. Let 
us, therefore, work in the spirit of 
this inspiring forecast. The world 
situation, with American imperialism 
and its allies going to one defeat 
after another, and with the forces of 
peace, democracy, and Socialism ir- 
resistibly on the march, should make 
our Party rise above its present many 
difficulties and attack its great tasks 
with a new spirit of opumism and 
resolution. 











Comrade Eugene Dennis: An Appreciation and 


By Charles P. Mann 


WRITING, IN 1920, ON an anniversary 
occasion in the life of the great Lenin, 
Comrade Stalin made the following 
observation in respect to the question 
of Party leaders: “History knows of 
proletarian leaders who were lead- 
ers in times of storm, practical lead- 
ers, self-sacrificing and courageous, 
but who were weak in theory. The 
names of such leaders are not soon 
forgotten by the masses. But the 
movement as a whole cannot live on 
reminiscences alone: it must have a 
clear goal (a program), and a firm 
line (tactics).” 

Then again: “There is another 
type of leader—peacetime leaders, 
who are strong in theory, but weak 
in matters of organization and prac- 
tical work. Such leaders are popular 
only among an upper layer of the 
proletariat, and then only up to a 
certain time . . . when practical slo- 
gans are demanded of the leaders, the 
theoreticians quit the stage and give 
way to new men.” (J. Stalin, Works: 
Vol. 4, p. 324.) 

Notwithstanding the undisputed 
merit of the above profiled respective 
leadership types, neither the one nor 
the other type is fully adequate to 
the demands of leadership in turbu- 
lent and complicated phases of the 
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struggle. The durable and fully ade- 
quate leader must combine ample]. 


shares of the qualities of each of the 
above types. As Comrade Stalin 
stated it, “To retain the post of 
leader of the proletarian revolution 
and of the proletarian party, one 
must combine strength in theory 


with experiences in the practical or-f! 


ganization of the proletarian move- 
ment.” ([bid.) 

Under the tutelage of the inspiring 
example of Comrade William Z. 
Foster, who above all others in our 
Party measured up to the exacting 
standards of a leader of the Leninist 
type, there emerges a collective of 
leaders at the top of our Party of 
genuine merit. In the forefront of 
this collective is the General Secre- 
tary of our Party, Comrade Eugene 
Dennis. The leadership which Com- 
rade Dennis has given and continues 
to give our Party marks him out as 
precisely that type of leader who 
“happily combines the experience of 
a good practical worker with a theo 
retical education and a broad politi- 
cal outlook” which, Stalin has taught, 
must distinguish the leader of thos 
parties with great and historic tasks 
to perform. 

It is not fortuitous that the enemy 
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gized upon Comrade Dennis over 
four years ago as the lead-off victim 
in their continuing drive to crush the 
resistance forces of the working peo- 
ple, to reduce the Bill of Rights to a 
«rap of paper, and to pave the way 
or the ascendancy of counter-revolu- 
tionary McCarthyite-fascism and the 
extension of their military adventures 
into a worldwide nuclear-bomb con- 
fagration. They recognized in the 
serling leadership qualities of Com- 
rade Dennis a product and testament 
of the ever-growing maturity of the 
Communist Party and of the great 
potential for its influence to penetrate 
into the very pores of the working 
dass, the toiling farmers, the Negro 
people and all the plundered and 
repressed who are victimized by the 
bloodlust of the monopolist ruling 
cirles. 

Our comrades in the South have 
a special regard and affection for 
Comrade Dennis. The fact that Com- 
rades Eugene Dennis, John Gates, 
and Bob Thompson are incarcerated 
in a Federal Prison in the Deep 
South—in the home town of Com- 
rade Ben Davis, Atlanta, Georgia, 
establishes in the thoughts of our 
Southern comrades a special bond 
of identification with them. Their 
persecution and imprisonment in a 
Southern jail is symbolically associ- 
ated with the oppressed and disfran- 
chised status of the Negro nation 
and the miserable conditions of life 
of the poor masses of white workers 
and farmers. 

During one period of the already 
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four-year-long imprisonment which 
Comrade Dennis has served, some 
five hundred cards and letters were 
sent to him from all parts of the 
Southern states. The messages of 
affection, solidarity and fighting re- 
solve to raise higher the banner of 
amnesty for Comrade Dennis and all 
the imprisoned Communist leaders 
(those who were the first victims 
of McCarthyism’s assault upon the 
Constitutional liberties of all Ameri- 
cans) express the high esteem in 
which this leader of our Party is 
held by his comrades. They also 
offer an insight into the little known 
but very significant contributions 
which Comrade Dennis has made 
through the years to the building of 
the Party in the South, to the trade- 
union organization of the workers of 
town and country, to the unfolding 
of the Negro people’s struggle for 
equal rights and national liberation, 
to the development of the broad 
democratic front of labor and all the 
popular forces, Negro and white, in 
unfolding the common struggle for 
greater economic opportunity, de 
mocracy and genuinely representa- 
tive government and world peace. 
Some of the letters recalled that 
Comrade Dennis’ appearance before 
the fascist-like Committee on Un- 
American Activities was featured by 
his bold and dramatic challenging of 
the competence of that Committee 
on the grounds that it had among its 
members such a creature as John 
Rankin, who maintained his seat in 
Congress illegally, by virtue of the 
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disfranchisement of the Negro citi- 
zens who constituted the majority 
of people making up his constituency. 
This challenge to the right of the 
whole Dixiecrat bloc in Congress to 
hold their seats, this indictment of 
these arch-reactionaries and violators 
of the human rights and citizenship 
status of the Negro people, enraged 
the political misanthropes. At the 
same time, it endeared him to the 
hearts of many thousands of Negro 
and white people of the South and 
the whole country who have become 
conscious of the great service his 
deed rendered to the cause of Negro 
freedom and political democracy in 
our country. 

Other letters recalled particular oc- 
casions when Comrade Dennis dis- 
played his keen insight into, and con- 
cern for, the problems of the working 
people of the South, and the sagacity 
of his advice. By way of illustration, 
one comrade writes of a conversation 
he had with Comrade Dennis some 
six years past. The conversation had 
centered on the Negro freedom strug- 
gle in the South. It seems that our 
letter writer had been detailing at 
great length a host of social afflictions 
suffered oy the Negro people in the 
South at the hands of their tormen- 
tors of the ruling oligarchy. All the 
while, Comrade Dennis had been 
quietly and patiently compiling a 
catalog of these numerous abuses and 
grievances, according to our writer, 
when at length he interrupted, with 
a shy apology for breaking into his 
chain of thought, and he put the 
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following question: 

“Tell me, comrade, since our 
forces are so few there, what would 
you say are the two problems, above 
all others, for which the Negro peo 
ple are already fighting, or are pre- 
pared to fight for the solution of— 
notwithstanding all odds. The two 
issues for which all strata of the Ne- 
gro people are ready to fight, and for 
which they could win the largest 
amount of support from among the 
white working people—taking into 
consideration all prevailing back- 
ward ideas and prejudices which are 
still rife among the white masses?” 

After an extended discussion of sev- 
eral issues, it was finally agreed that 
the two single issues upon which the 
Southern Negro masses were bent 
on fighting through to the end, at 
that time, were the questions of (1) 
the full freedom of the franchise, i-., 
the Right to Vote, and (2) the aboli- 
tion of all barriers to being admitted 
to the tax-supported schools, i.c., the 
right to Education for their children 
without segregation or discrimine 
tion. 

“Let our comrades assist in every 
way the unfolding of the struggle for 
these two vital demands which the 
Negro people themselves have put to 
the fore as primary for them at this 
present level of the movement. By 
so doing, our comrades will strength- 
en their ties with these masses in 
motion and not only will they be able 
to make a significant contribution to 
the success of these particular move- 
ments, but, they will be in a position 
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» insure that the struggle will be 
rogrammatically broadened and 
veloped to higher levels of organi- 
tion and militancy.” 

In the light of the subsequent 
neat movement that the Negro peo- 
be raised up against school segrega- 
in and discrimination which has 
sulted in the recent historic Su- 
reme Court ruling against segrega- 
ion in education, one can see how 
pophetic, how circumspect and 
ractical was the tactical advice of 
mrade Dennis to our Southern 
bmrades given six years ago. 
Comrade Dennis, also, constantly 
yged upon our Southern Party lead- 
sto devote a major portion of their 
¢ to the indispensable, painstaking 
pork of personally training prom- 
ing individual local cadres. Further, 
: counseled our comrades to be- 
udge no amount of time or re- 
urces needed to perfect a secure 
ytem for insuring the maximum 
pssible and timely distribution of 
a Party’s press as well as Party 
pd progressive literature. He taught 
sto work constantly at perfecting 
t Party’s organization and for our 
embers to increase their ties with 
rganized masses—the workers in 
te trade unions, in the first instance; 
b be ever vigilant against the police 
ttrigues of the enemy; resolutely to 
Pmbat sectarian impatience as well 
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as defeatist indolence and opportunist 
accommodation to difficulties, to 
work creatively and determinedly to 
execute the program of our Party 
in conformity with its tactical line. 


These and countless other “Ideas 
They Cannot Jail” of Eugene Dennis, 
continue to guide the development 
of our Party. Their influence is 
clearly reflected in the powerful new 
program of our Party, a program 
which arms the American working 
class and popular forces with a 
mighty weapon of struggle along 
The American Way: to Jobs, Peace, 
Negro Equality, and Democracy. 

Certainly, it is to be anticipated 
that the Communists in the South, 
along with hundreds and possibly 
thousands of working people of the 
mills and plantations, will not be 
sparing in exerting real organiza- 
tional efforts to assure their fullest 
contribution to the present phase of 
the struggle to Free Gene Dennis 
and All Political Prisoners. 

Amnesty, freedom for Gene Dennis 
and his colleagues, is a primary task 
in the struggle to secure the full 
constitutonal rights of all Ameri- 
cans from the outstretched ,»aw of 
McCarthyite-fascism. 

Greet Comrade Dennis on his s5oth 
birthday this August by making news 
in the fight for freedom! 








The Working Class and the Natio 


By Mark Logan 


The labor movement must change 
its course if it is to save itself and help 
save the nation. . . . Labor must come 
forward with its own clear cut progres- 
sive program for the nation. . . . It 
must become the propelling force of 
a popular coalition. .. . 

Draft Program, CP—USA 


IN THE PASSAGES QUOTED above, and at 
the very heart of the Draft Program, 
the Communist Party, USA, calls 
upon the working class to play its 
rightful and historic role as defender 
of our nation, its people, its peace, 
and its well-being. Basing itself 
squarely on scientific Marxist-Lenin- 
ist analysis, the vanguard party of 
the American working class, born 
and bred in the crucible of the most 
important working class struggles of 
the past hundred years, calls on its 
class to take leadership in the great 
struggles immediately ahead—for 
jobs, peace and democracy. This is 
the road to save our nation; this is 
also the highroad to Socialism. 

To the forefront, among the ur- 
gent tasks of the hour, is building a 
front “to block the present imminent 
threat of McCarthyism, thereby up- 
holding the Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights.” 


The immediate line-of-march pro}! 
jected in the Draft Program not only’ 
meets the prompt, urgent and 
lar best interests of our nation bu 
also facilitates “the forward marc 
of the majority toward a strengthen}! 
ing of democracy and the election o 
a new type of government, a farmer 
labor, anti-monopoly government,, 
which could then “open up the po 
sibility for a peaceful advance of th 
American people to Socialism.” 

Undoubtedly, the die-hard mono 
olist groupings, who have throw 
down the banner of bourgeois-dem 
cratic freedoms, will resist bitterly tq, 
the end and resort to every mean 
to thwart the democratic aspirationg; 
of the people. They will have to 
fought at every stage. However, th 
defense of the best interests of th 
nation, waged by a popular majori 


and given “a firm and clear lead’]i; , 


by a united working class, can doo 
to defeat the monopolist enemies 
peace, democracy and security—now. 
and in the future. 

This discussion article wishes t 
treat—somewhat generally—with cer: 
tain aspects of this profoundly im 
portant and central thesis of thé 
Draft Program. 








In capitalist countries throughout 
the world the working class has be- 
come the main champion and de- 
fender of democratic freedoms and 
the main force around which all 
jemocratic sectors of the population 
xe rallying. This is well known and 
s particularly and dramatically evi- 
dent in countries like France and 
italy. Efforts to push these countries 
jurther down the road to reaction 
ind war are failing despite all efforts 
ion bug American imperialism and the 
| marchjdesperate maneuvers of powerful, 
ngthen monopolist sectors of the domestic 
bourgeoisie. 
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The struggle in each capitalist 
country is, of course, different, and 
the pos bing waged with varying successes 
¢ of thdind experiences, depending on spe- 
" tific history, peculiar national tradi- 
MONOPHiions, the given class relationships, 
throwtt ind other distinguishing characteris- 
is-demo tics. Nevertheless, it is almost uni- 
tterly t@versally true that in the various capi- 
y MeaN$ alist countries, bourgeois democratic 
piration$ freedoms are under attack, and the 
ve tO DG ruling class has been attempting to 
ever, th nnul fundamental democratic rights 
; of th and constitutional and electoral prac- 
majorityitices, in many places seeking to make 
ar lead’t virtually impossible for the people 
In doom ty exercise their popular mandate. 

cmics OY This whole development was 
‘Y—NOWs brought sharply to the fore in Sta- 
lin’s last speech delivered to the roth 
ishes to Congress of the CPSU when he 
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Formerly the bourgeoisie permitted 
itself to be liberal, championed bour- 
geois-democratic freedoms, and in doing 
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so created for itself popularity among 
the people. Gone is the so-called ‘free- 
dom of the individual,’—the rights of 
the individual now are recognized only 
in the case of those who have capital, 
while all other citizens are regarded 
as human raw material fit only for ex- 
ploitation. The principle of equality 
of peoples and nations has been tram- 
pled underfoot; it has been replaced by 
the principle of full rights for the ex- 
ploiting minority and no rights for the 
exploited majority of citizens. The 
banner of bourgeois-democratic free- 
doms has been thrown overboard. 


If the question of bourgeois-demo- 
cratic liberties has become of great 
concern to the peoples of other capi- 
talist countries, in the United States 
it is particularly true. In our country 
enchoachments on basic democratic 
freedoms have assumed ominous 
proportions. The whole structure of 
constitutional liberties is being dis- 
mantled and their defense has be- 
come an urgent and primary question 
for every democratic force, and for 
the American working class in the 
first place. 

Though there are features in the 
assaults on democratic freedoms, and 
their defense, common to all capi- 
talistic lands, yet there are important 
dissimilarities as well. The unique, 
the particular, the specific situation 
in which our own constitutional and 
democratic freedoms are being placed 
in jeopardy requires special examina- 
tion and will finally help determine 
the particular pattern of the course 
of action undertaken by the Ameri- 
can people. 

Of course, we must avoid the fun- 
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damental and dangerous error of 
exaggerating the specific features of 
American imperialism. Our Party, 
some 25 years ago, began to realize 
the harm that theories of “American 
exceptionalism” can do to our po- 
litical line and mass work. The in- 
ternational movement, and _ particu- 
larly Joseph Stalin, helped our Party 
understand that our main line must 
be based on the general features of 
capitalism which are the same for 
all countries, and that to base the 
fundamental policies of our Party on 
specific and unique traits leads to 
gross opportunist errors. 

However, Stalin, and all other 
great teachers of Marxism-Leninism 
also stressed that it would be wrong 
to ignore and to fail to take into 
account special characteristics. On the 
contrary, it is here where we must 
continue to make sound and crea- 
tive application of Marxist-Leninist 
theory, developing tactics and ap- 
proaches that, while basing them- 
selves on the basic features that 
American capitalism has in common 
with all other capitalist countries, at 
the same time recognize and cope 
with the unique and special features 
of American development. 

Lenin, the great genius of Marx- 
ism, again and again castigated those 
who contented themselves with the 
mechanical translation of the experi- 
ences of one country to another. Re- 
peatedly he urged that side by side 
with an analysis of universal experi- 
ence there be the most profound 
study of the concrete and specific 
problems and experiences of each 
given country. Thus, in commenting 


concli 
years ago, in his Preface to the mid prall 


on Britain and America, almost fift 
sian edition of Letters to Sorge, Leni + 
observed: 


Th 

But what is more interesting, of ‘extr 
course, is to dwell not so much on thesq from 
American-Russian parallels . . . as — 
the fundamental characteristics of the ing t 
British and American labor movement! and 
(his emphasis)* re 

Lenin had profound insight inta “ 
the special characteristics of thd “a 
American working class and itg icon 
Marxist movement. He made very var 
apt and profound observations in nd 
his writings that have considerabl - 
significance for the discussion on oug 4 
Draft Program, and if fully graspe _ 
can give us a richer perception o 
the democratic tasks before th 
American working class. Discussing 
the American political scene and the 
maturity of the working class, hq 
called attention in the stated Prefacd 
to certain unique features which hq p, 
thought deserved special study, in} 
cluding: 
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... the absence of any big, nationwideg the 
democratic problems whatever facin 
the proletariat; the complete subjectio 
of the proletariat to bourgeois politics} 
the sectarian isolation of groups, hand+ 
fuls of Socialists from the proletariat; 17¢ 
not the slightest success of the So 


cialists in the elections among the fi 
working masses, etc. (Lenin’s em y 
on 


phasis.) 





In concluding on this point, Lenin 
warned: 

Whoever forgets these fundamental 
conditions and sets out to draw broad 
















* The text of Lenin’s Preface is contained ing OD 
our November 1953 issue.—Ed. 
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The general cautioning against 
‘extreme superficiality” that results 
from abstract and sweeping generali- 
zations, and which comes from fail- 
ing to study the specific time, place 
and circumstance, is not outmoded 
advice. It is part of the continuing 
Marxist struggle to combine at all 
times theory with practice, to avoid 
succumbing to a method of political 
work in which theory is a lifeless 
and static dogma. In this sense Le- 
ain’s warning is always pertinent 
and in order. 

What is more, the special charac- 
teristics of the American political 
scene, pointed to by Lenin almost 50 
years ago, have not been lost on our 
Party, though perhaps at times the 
awareness of their importance has not 
been as great as the facts warranted. 

For example, for many years, both 
before the revisionist mistakes made 
under Browder, and certainly since 
the reconstitution of the CP USA, 
our Party has attempted to break 
down “the sectarian isolation of So- 
cialists from the proletariat.” Foster’s 
History of the Communist Party, 
USA, treats with many of the chief 
steps taken in the past thirty-five 
years to base our Party more firmly 
on the shops, mines and docks and 
among the basic sections of the pro- 
letariat. These measures included the 
decisions at the 1925 convention re- 
organizing our Party from “language 
federations” to organizations based 
on shop and street branches. The 
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Party conventions in 1925, 1927 and 
in the early ’30s “put growing em- 
phasis upon concentration work, 
that is, the strengthening of the 
Party’s work among the miners, steel 
workers, railroaders, maritime work- 
ers, chemical workers and others em- 
ployed in the basic and trustified in- 
dustries,” and thus, among other 
great contributions to the labor 
movement, “trained thousands of 
fighters who later formed the very 
foundations of the C.1.O.” 

As our Party approaches its 35th 
anniversary, the trade-union move- 
ment is stronger and more workers 
are organized in the chief basic in- 
dustries of the country than was true 
when Lenin made the above quoted 
comments in his Preface to the Rus- 
sian edition of Letters to Sorge. As 
the Draft Program states, “The 
Communist Party considers the 
emergence of a powerful trade union 
movement during these past two 
decades as the important and _posi- 
tive development in our national 
life. We are proud to have helped 
build it and to be a part of it. As a 
working class political party we strive 
to influence the policies of the labor 
movement and deem it our right and 
duty to speak out against policies 
which we believe are harmful to la- 
bor and the nation.” 

However, there is still much valid- 
ity in Lenin’s observation in this 
regard. The task of breaking down 
the barriers that still separate the 
American Communists from large 
sections of the trade union move- 
ment and from many basic segments 
of the proletariat still remains as the 
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main task before the American Com- 
munist Party. 

As for his comment that there has 
not been “the slightest success of the 
Socialists in the elections among the 
working masses,” here too there have 
been many significant developments, 
but the fundamental validity of this 
fact still holds. For purposes of brev- 
ity we would only call attention to 
the rich and instructive articles by 
Foster in the Porrricat AFFairs issue 
of November 1953 and by John Swift 
in the July issue of 1954, and also 
chapter 37 of Foster’s History of the 
CP, USA, “The American Working 
Class and Socialism.” The fact re- 
mains that smashing the fascist men- 
ace, defeating the warmongers, and 
curbing the trusts hinges not only 
on “the ability of labor to come for- 
ward as a distinct political force 
even within the framework af the 
present two party system” in the cru- 
cial 1954 and 1956 elections, but will 
finally rest on whether labor “sets 
its sights in the direction of a great 
party of its own.” 

The greatest success that present- 
day Marxists can have in elections 
among working masses is to help 
develop the perspective of a mass 
third party, organized and led by 
labor, and free from the influences 
of “Wall Street financiers, corrupt 
underworld racketeers, or Southern 
Dixiecrats—in short, a true united 
front party of labor and the com- 
mon man,” as called for in the Draft 
Program. For the working masses, a 
great party of their own will not only 
defend the nation from the imme- 
diate menace of fascism and war, un- 


fold a new stage of struggle and 
represent a militant advance of the 
majority, but it will also inevitably 
deepen the class consciousness of mil- 
lions of workers, and speed the day 
when the majority will seek the ulti- 
mate solution of socialism for the 
problems of the working class and 
the nation. 

This brings us to the third of Le. 
nin’s observations, and the one which 
we wish to discuss at greater length 
—the fact that in the United States 
there had been the “absence of any 
big, nationwide, democratic prob- 


lems whatever facing the proletariat.” |: 


A fundamental study of American 


history readily corroborates Lenin’s}' 
view, even as examination of pres-¥ 


ent-day America reveals the emer. 
gence of great national democratic 
tasks for the proletariat. 


From the very inception, America, }. 
born in one of the “great, really lib], 


erating, really revolutionary wars” 
arose as a purely bourgeois state 
with no important feudal survivals, 
except of course for the South. Marx 
and Engels in speaking of pre-impe- 
rialist America, often commented on 
the “purely bourgeois institutions un- 
leavened by feudal remnants of 
monarchial traditions and without a 
permanent and hereditary _prole- 
tariat.” 

However, this did not mean that 
the revolution of 1776 brought forth 
a fully developed bourgeois demo- 
racy. Nor did the absence of a perma 
nent and hereditary proletariat mean 
that in the post-revolutionary years 
and during the 19th century the 
working class played no role in fight 
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ing for extension of democratic free- 
doms. 

Foster, in his History of the C.P. 
US., writes: 


Great as were the accomplishments 
of the Revolution, it nevertheless left 
msolved many bourgeois-democratic 
asks. These unfinished tasks consti- 
uted a serious hindrance to the na- 
tion’s fullest development. The strug- 
gle to solve these questions in a pro- 
gressive direction made up the main 
content of United States history for 
the next three-quarters of a century. 
Among the more basic of these tasks 
were the abolition of slavery, the open- 
ing up of the broad western lands to 
settlement, and the deepening and ex- 
ension of the democratic rights of the 
people. 


In the first flush of struggle for 
power and liberation from England 
the American bourgeoisie defended 
the right to revolution and produced 
the great liberating document of its 
time—the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. Even in its earliest days, how- 
wer, the bourgeoisie was far from a 
consistent fighter for democracy. 
Formally proclaiming the right of 
‘freedom and equality for all,” it 
sought in practice freedom for the 
dourgeoisie alone. From its earliest 
days it was haunted by fear that the 
workers and all the oppressed of the 
land might some day demand full 
payment on the promissory notes that 
had been given. Thus, from the very 
outset, the extension of even limited 
dourgeois-democratic freedoms was 
won only as a consequence of con- 
stant prodding and struggles of the 
workers, Negro people and the small 
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farmers. The history of these strug- 
gles is well known. 

Quite early in its history, the Amer- 
ican bourgeosie showed how quickly 
and ruthlessly it would discard all 
pretenses of concern for democratic 
rights when it felt that its power or 
profit was being challenged. Thus, 
but a few short years after the Revo- 
lution the bourgeoisie, frightened by 
democratic measures already passed 
or being propagated, quickly dropped 
its democratic mask and embarked 
upon a reign of terror against the 
people. 

The democratic press was to be 
silenced, free speech denied, the right 
of petition proscribed; and the demo- 
cratic ‘heresy’ was to be crushed if 
need be by armed force. Livingston 
was denounced as a traitor for propos- 
ing that Gerry should renew negotia- 
tions in Paris; The Aurora was ‘sedi- 
tious’ for telling the Irish what the 
Alien Law meant for them. . . . The 
purpose was to terrorize the people 
into silence. (Claude Bowers, Atlantic 
Monthly, Jan. ’53.) 

However, as long as capitalism was 
young and virile, as long as the capi- 
talist system was in the ascendancy,. 
it found it possible, necessary and 
desirable to adhere in the main to 
the bourgeois forms of limited demo- 
cratic rights. 

Following the civil war, the notori- 
ous betrayal of Reconstruction, and 
the brutal terror against the Negro 
people and their most elementary 
rights, undertaken by joint agree- 
ment between the Northern capital- 
ists and the Southern bourbon land 
owners, glaringly revealed the de- 
veloping anti-democratic character- 
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of the bourgeoisie. And not only in 
the South, but throughout the land, 
countless episodes of brutal and ty- 
rannical acts of oppression and vio- 
lence came to the fore as part of a 
long anti-labor and anti-Negro his- 
tory. 

Capitalist democracy, at best, 
meant that “rich and poor alike were 
free to sleep on the park bench.” 
However, it was only when Ameri- 
can capitalism entered its imperialist 
stage that its true nature came into 
full view. 

Vernon Louis Parrington, the great 
liberal and bourgeois-democratic 
critic, while not fully clear as to the 
social and economic forces at work, 
described the growing awareness in 
the country of “the ceaseless strug- 
gle between man and the dollar, be- 
tween democracy and property.” 
Parrington wrote: 


America was not in fact the equali- 
tarian democracy it professed to be. 
. .» The democratic principle had been 
bound with withes like Samson. .. . 
From the beginning—the scholars dis- 
covered—democracy and property had 
been at bitter odds... . 


In every other major country the 
working class came into being side 
by side with the bourgeoisie in strug- 
gle against feudalism. They also 
played an independent political role, 
even breaking with capitalism— 
though not completely—embracing 
socialist views and accepting Marx- 
ist leadership in the millions. In 
America, though there were major 
militant struggles of epic proportions, 
workers saw their struggles as mainly 
for greater economic concessions. 
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As Lenin wrote in the cited Preface: 

“. .. Marx and Engels taught the So- 
cialists at all costs to rid themselves of 
narrow sectarianism and join the labor 
movement so as to rouse the proletariat 
politically; for in the last third of the 
1gth century the proletariat displayed 


almost no political independence either}, 


in England or America. In these coun- 
tries—where bourgeois-democratic his- 
torical tasks were almost entirely absent 
—the political arena was wholly filled 
by the triumphant and self-complacent 
bourgeoisie, which has no equal any- 
where in the world in the art of deceiy- 
ing, corrupting, and bribing the work- 
ers.” (Lenin’s emphasis) 

But throughout this period the 
class struggle grew in intensity. In, 
creasingly the working class came to 
the fore in economic struggles of 
great magnitude in which it collided 
with the mailed fist of the emerging 
monopoly corporations directly and 
via class dominated courts, police 
and legislative bodies. In 1886, En- 
gels wrote: 


“ 


earth is fast changing into a Purgi- 
torio . . . the newly fledged proletariat 
of America . . . appear all of a sudden 
in such organized masses as to strike 
terror into the whole capitalist class” 

The rise of monopoly car:talism 
and the emergence of a stable and 
large proletariat struggling to or 
ganize itself economically, and whos 
advanced ranks were beginning 
grope for a greater measure of po 
litical independence (mainly under 
the leadership of existing Marxis 
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existed heretofore. 

Lenin described this development 
when he wrote in State and Revo- 
lution: 

“Imperialism in particular—the era 
of banking capital, the era of gigantic 
apitalistic monopolies, the era of the 
ansformation of monopoly capitalism 
nto state monopoly capitalism—shows 
an unprecedented strengthening of the 
‘tate machinery’ and unprecedented 
growth of its bureaucratic and military 
apparatus, side by side with the in- 
crease of repressive measures against 
the proletariat. . . .” 

Following the First World War, 
with the development of the general 
crisis of world capitalism, and the 
rise of fascism in Italy and Germany, 
the bourgeoisie in one country after 
mother began to throw down, or 
draw back from, the banner of bour- 
geois-democratic freedoms. From a 
revolutionary class that led the strug- 
gle against feudalism, to fearful and 
inconsistent toleration of democratic 
rights, they now began to desert the 
banner of bourgeois-democratic free- 
doms and turn increasingly to the 
naked dictatorship of monopoly. The 
most chauvinistic, most reactionary 
sections of finance capital found that 
bourgeois-democratic freedoms had 
become a barrier, a threat to their 
dreams of world empire and maxi- 
mum profits. Under the slogan of a 
crusade against Communism at home 
and abroad they seek the systematic 
dismantlement of the whole struc- 
ture of bourgeois-democratic free- 


doms. No one can fail to see that 


American imperialism, the Wall 
Street monopolist oligarchs, are do- 
ing precisely this, that this is their 
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portrait and that only the working 
class can pick up the banner of bour- 
geois-democratic freedoms and lead 
the defense of the traditional and 
constitutional rights of our people. 
As Foster wrote in the History of the 
CP.US.: 


“ 


. .. now the workers and their dem- 
ocratic allies, here as in all other capi- 
talist lands, have become the sole pro- 
tectors of democracy. Without the 
workers’ democratic fight, the fascist- 
minded monopoly capitalists would 
soon destroy every democratic institu- 
tion in this country.” 

Today, the American working class 
has great democratic problems and 
historic democratic tasks. 


* * * 


In our own country, the fascist 
menace has twice been a real threat. 
The first time coincided with the 
explosion of the economic crisis and 
the forward surge of great sections 
of the working class, farmers and the 
Negro people in defense of their 
rights to work and social security. 
Important circles of American mo- 
nopoly began moving in a pro-fas- 
cist direction, in the early thirties, 
with organizations like the Liberty 
League providing the general staff, 
and demagogues like Father Cough- 
lin attempting to recruit the mass 
base. 

In response to the shattering impact 
of the crisis of ’29, a new political 
majority began to take shape in 
America. It moved slowly, cumber- 
somely and with sharp zig-zags to- 
wards its objectives. It was dominated 
by certain sectors of Big Business, 
and included the working class in its 
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great majority, small farmers, the 
Negro people and small business folk. 
From the very outset it was an ex- 
tremely unstable alliance, with the 
various sectors often clashing and 
never achieving a completely com- 
mon direction. Yet with all of its 
weaknesses it was a new, powerful 
and vitalizing force in American 
life. Though labor was never the 
leader of the coalition nor ever made 
a real bid for leadership yet it was 
an extremely important factor. How- 
ever, had it sought to play a more 
independent role it would have led 
to even more profound and major 
social and economic advances. The 
important leap it made in terms of 
organization, of unionizing the most 
basic sections of the working class, 
made it a far more important and 
weighty element in the life of the 
nation. The elementary forms of po- 
litical action undertaken by the trade 
union movement further strength- 
ened its role. For the first time Amer- 
ican workers began to develop a 
movement in which the struggle for 
economic rights and the struggle for 
democratic rights began to merge. 
But the independent political action 
for the most part remained extremely 
primitive in its forms and content, 
and the social-democratic and re- 
formist labor bureaucracy were con- 
tent to have labor completely subor- 
dinated and giving unqualified sup- 
port to the Big Business elements 
heading the coalition. 

Today the fascist threat in our 
country is far more grave and has 
made much deeper inroads into the 
whole structure and foundation of 
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bourgeois-democratic freedoms. The 
tragic feature of the post-war years 
was that the popular majority of the 
New Deal and the war against Hit- 
lerism, dominated as it was by the 
bourgeoisie (and the bulk of the 
labor movement by its reformist 
leadership), succumbed to the “cold 
war” drive of the monopolists and 
therefore in great measure paralyzed 
itself as an effective political force 
in the life of the nation and began to 
disintegrate. Organized labor, 15 
million strong, by now a mighty and 
stable force, which could have, by 
more independent initiative and di- 
rection, done much to hold and build 
a new popular majority and to give 
it a new type of leadership, was un- 
fortunately itself caught tightly in 
the vise of the cold war schemes of 
American imperialism. 

Yet, it is evident that despite the 
passivity and the acquiescence of the 
bulk of reformist labor leaders, the 
specter of this popular majority still 


haunts the bourgeoisie. So much s0, F 


that it undertakes every measure to 
destroy the possibilities of its re- 
creation. 

The Truman Administration, 
which initiated the cold war, was the 
first to undertake the task. It moved 
cautiously, but moved nevertheless 


determinedly, both to attach thef 


various component elements of the 
“New Deal” coalition to _ itself 
through demagogy about the “Fair 


Deal” and through “selling” it the f° 


cold war, while simultaneously laying 
the groundwork for its destruction 
through such measures as Taft-Hart- 
ley, the loyalty oaths, the McCarran 
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U.S.A., and for freedom of the Ne- 
gro nation in the deep South. 

As William Z. Foster wrote in the 
Preface to his book, The Negro Peo- 
le in American History: 


During the three-and-a-half centuries 
since the first English colonies were 
planted along the Atlantic Coast, the 
landowner and industrialist rulers of 
this country . . . have committed many 
monstrous crimes against the growing 
American people .. . 

But the worst of all the crimes of ex- 
panding capitalism in this country has 
been the centuries-long outrage it has 
perpetrated, and continues to perpetrate, 
against the Negro people. To satisfy the 
greed of an arrogant landed aristocracy, 
the Negroes were stolen from their 
African homeland and compelled to 
submit, generation after generation, to 
a chattel slavery which was a measure- 
less tragedy to them and a shame to 
our nation. And after the Negroes were 
emancipated, in the course of the great 
revolution of 1861-1865, they were 
forced into a semi-slavery which still 
persists. During three generations of 
“freedom,” the Negroes have been 
lynched, pillaged, Jim Crowed, and 
generally mistreated as being less than 
human, in order to fatten the profits 
of insatiable capitalist exploiters. The 
most shameful pages of American his 
tory are those dealing with the exploita- 
tion and oppression of the Negro 
masses. 

The long and heroic struggle of the 
Negro people against the outrages to 
which they have been subjected is the 
greatest epic in our nation’s history. . . . 
During the course of their long, bitter 
uphill struggle the American Negro 
people have welded themselves literally 
into a nation. 


Today the relationship between the 
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fight for Negro equality and libera- 
tion and the fight in defense of over- 
all bourgeois-democratic freedoms 
points up the crisis of American bour- 
geois democracy in a particular way 
and is of crucial and urgent impor- 
tance to the struggle to build a demo- 
cratic coalition against fascism under 
the leadership of the working class. 
This whole area of questions requires 
extended treatment which the au- 
thor of this article does not under- 
take in the confines of this piece. The 
profoundly rich report of Ben Davis 
to the 1951 convention of our Party 
and many subsequent articles that 
have appeared in Political Affairs 
have shed considerable light on this 
question, and above all Foster’s vol- 
ume in chapters dealing with the Jim 
Crow system today, The Road 
Ahead, and Negro National Libera- 
tion. 

Questions that are directly ger- 
mane to the subject matter of this 
article include: The fight for Negro 
equality and the struggle for bour- 
geois-democratic freedom; the role 
of the working class of the USA in 
the fight for Negro equality and Ne- 
gro liberation; the role of the Negro 
working class in the struggle for 
Negro liberation, and in unity with 
the white workers in defense of bour- 
geois-democratic freedoms in the 
U.S.A. today; and finally the strug- 
gle for freedom for the Negro nation 
as related to defense of the national 
interests of the U.S.A. as a whole, 
and the various stages of this struggle 
as they relate to one another. 

The recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court on segregation in edu- 
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All 


a poin 
democ 


cation, historic in its significance as 
a victory for the Negro people in 
particular, bears directly upon and 
highlights special features of the 
crisis of American bourgeois democ- 
racy and the many pathways of strug. 
gle before the American working 
class and their allies. The Supreme 
Court decision was wrested from the 
bourgeoisie by intensive, prolonged 
and heroic struggles on the part of 
the Negro people, aided by the Amer- 
ican working class as a whole (in 
spite of the white supremacist, divi- 
sionist and opportunist impediments 
of the reformist and social-democratic 
misleaders of labor). Furthermore, 
the Eisenhower Administration, 
acutely aware of its tottering prestige 
among the Asian, African and Latin- 
American peoples, was influenced by 
the liberation struggles throughout 
the colonial world, and the proletar- 
ian international solidarity of th 
socialist lands and the New People's 
Democracies, demonstrated in count 
less ways, in the U.N. and out. 
Insofar as the ruling monopoly 
circles, the Southern bourbons, thefvorld. 
Eisenhower Adminstration and the The 
Dixiecrats are concerned, the Supreme Lerner 
Court decision will remain, at best 
so much papier-mache facade, aad ca 
phony “democratic” fig-leaf as partjime t 
of the “free world” fraud, to coverjts, w 
the drive for world domination andjted ot 
behind which segregation and dis}twec 
crimination will continue in multi-éepart 
tudinous forms—UNLESS there isper th 
united action between labor and theif han 
Negro people. The working classfach o 
white and Negro, has a special req The 
sponsibility in this struggle. The | 
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All of these factors have led us to 
a point where the struggle to defend 
democratic liberties has entered into 
inew phase. Each new assault gives 
widence of the growing crisis of 
lourgeois democracy in our country. 

If the monopolists still maintain 
he formal semblance of democratic 
wocedure and speak in the name of 
he constitution even as they move 
wnsciously and continuously to de- 
Amer-}iroy it, if the Eisenhower Adminis- 
le (in}ration still engages in formal ges- 
. divi-jures and even speaks in the name 
imentsfot the “Bill of Rights” and “free- 
ocraticf‘om,” it is not because of any con- 
rmore,ptrn for these rights. It is only be- 
ration,Jause we live in a world in which 
restige| aillions have gone through the hor- 
Latin-Jors and the experience of world war 
ced byfind fascism: only because Americans 
ighoutfiave a long history of parliamentary 
roletar-gmethods of rule and strong bour- 
of thegstoisdemocratic traditions. These 
eople’s actors, among others, force the mo- 
count4wpolists to seek to achieve their 
t. hscist aims behind a facade of “de- 
nopoly ense” of democracy and of the “free 
ns, the! vorld.” 
nd the The Walter Lippmanns and Max 
upremegemners speak of a “constitutional 
at bestgtisis” but mean thereby the anarchy 
ade, and cannibalism that breaks out from 
as partjime to time among the witch hunt- 
> coverftts, when the McCarthys begin to 
on andjted on the Stevens, when the rivalry 
nd dis4tween the Executive and Legislative 

multi department as to who can dismem- 
here ir the constitution better gets out 
and theif hand and they begin to step on 
x classftach other’s toes in the competition. 
cial re There is a real constitutional crisis. 
The bourgeoisie does not yet for- 
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mally outlaw and illegalize the Bill 
of Rights and the Constitution. It 
continues to operate behind the 
smokescreen of “due process.” It still 
attempts to give “legal” sanction to 
all of its illegal encroachments. But 
even as it does so, the facade be- 
comes more shabby and threadbare. 
Though it continues to develop new 
forms of demagogy, it finds increas- 
ing numbers of people developing 
immunity to its hypocrisies, espe- 
cially in the ranks of the working 
class. As a result it turns more and 
more to open terror. The present 
economic recession and the swiftly 
maturing economic crisis finds the 
Eisenhower Administration stepping 
up the construction of the fascist 
gallows for American democracy. 

Today, the fascist direction being 
taken by the most powerful circles 
of monopoly capitalism places upon 
the working class a great historic 
task, a great national democratic task, 
to help create and aspire to the lead- 
ership of a new popular majority 
which can defeat the fascist menace 
and keep open the road to ever 
greater freedom. 

The struggle to defend democracy 
today requires the unity of all demo- 
cratic strata of the population in 
united action with the working class. 
But in the first place it requires the 
unity of the working class. While 
labor unity cannot be viewed as 
developing schematically or in stages, 
nor will it have to develop into full- 
blown organic unity before the demo- 
cratic unity in action of the bulk of 
the population can deliver power- 
ful blows against the fascist menace, 
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the fact remains that working class 
unity is paramount and decisive to 
its own fighting ability and to make 
possible its leadership of the demo- 
cratic front. 

Slowly and belatedly, and even at 
this stage, with great hesitation and 
unevenness, organized labor has be- 
gun to sense its stake, if not its role, 
in the struggle against the fascist de- 
velopments in our country. The 
Eisenhower Administration and its 
McCarthyite policies have helped jar 
awake certain new sections of the 
trade union movement. Draft legis- 
lation like the Goldwater-Rhodes and 
Butler Bills have bluntly served 
notice on even the most conservative 
labor unions that the monopoly cor- 
porations want the power of life and 
death over each and every labor or- 
ganization. And every labor spokes- 
man has indicated that he under- 
stands this. 

The developing economic crisis has 
given all these developments addi- 
tional meaning and the labor move- 
ment, in its various sectors, has be- 
gun to realize—though not always 
to the same degree—what is in store 
for it unless it unites and begins to 
fight back. A growing number of 
trade unions have begun once again 
to see the tie-up between the eco- 
nomic and democratic struggles and 
the perspective is for an ever greater 
merger of these battles. 

There have been two main barriers 
to the organized labor movement 
passing over to a more vigorous 
counter-offensive and playing its full 
historic role in this period. 

First, the fact that for the most part 
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the top labor bureaucracy has been 
committed and tied to the “cold 
war” and the imperialist policies of 
world domination of the big cor- 
porations. The long standing devo- 
tion to policies of peaceful co-exis- 
tence between nations, advocated by 
some of the more progressively-led 
independent unions and some few 
influential leaders in AFL and CIO 
unions, is now being reinforced to an 
extent. The reinforcement, for the 
moment, is chiefly from labor union 
groupings who have begun to suspect 
only recently that the foreign policy 
of General Motors statesmen can’t be 
much better for the nation than the 
domestic policies of General Motors 
employers and cabinet members. 
Considerable soul searching is tak- 
ing place, and certainly the war-mon- 
gering of some of the labor leaders 
is more restrained as the deep-going 


peace sentiment of their member-f) 


ship continues to grow. The upsurge 
of the mood for peace among the 
great mass of union members can 
only be ignored on the pain of grow- 


ing isolation. However, there are still }; 


the Meanys who feel they can com- 
pete with the most bloodthirsty of 


the Eisenhower war-mongers. The}; 


labor movement’s resistance to fas 
cist encroachments on its rights will 
continue to be weak and hardly effec- 
tive until this state of affairs im- 
proves sharply. 


The second obstacle has been the}} 
inability of the greater part of the} 


labor movement effectively to fight 
McCarthyism as long as they prac- 
ticed McCarthyite 
heresy trials, Red-baiting, witch-hunts 


loyalty oaths} 
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and purges in their own unions. 
Here, more of a change can be 
noted than on the issue of peace, but 
sill not enough to translate the many 
fne resolutions into a fighting coun- 
r-offensive, waged by a common 
front. All unions, with very few ex- 
eptions, are strong in their denun- 
dation of McCarthy, the junior 
senator from Wisconsin. However, 
in Wisconsin, both the CIO and 
AFL shamefully failed to lend a 
hand (not to talk about leading) to 
the powerful and near-successful 
“Joe-Must-Go” recall movement. A 
welcome development has been the 
growing recognition that the Eisen- 
hower-Brownell assaults on civil lib- 
erties and labor’s rights are part of 


-Tthe danger of fascism, of McCarthy- 


im. But, in spite of condemnation 
of not only the most obvious anti- 
labor bills, but also of the Smith and 
McCarran acts, and of the various 
witch-hunting Congressional com- 
mittees, here too, aggressive united 
truggle is still lacking. 

Both these obstacles stem from the 
fact that large sections of the top 
reformist trade-union bureaucracy 
subscribe to and peddle the Big Lie: 
that the Soviet Union is organizing 
aggression against the United States 
ind the rest of the capitalist world. 

Once these two barriers are broken 
down, then labor’s unity and its his- 
toric role, as defender and finally 
leader, of the nation will not be long 
in coming. Already, some of this is 
perceived—if somewhat dimly, as yet 
—by some sections of the CIO, AFL, 
the United Mine Workers, and of 
course by the various progressively- 
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led independent unions. The N.Y. 
CIO council recently called on labor 
to take the front line in the fight 
against McCarthyism; the three top 
leaders of the Ford Local No. 600, 
in the May 1st issue of Ford Facts, 
declared, “Labor must unite and be 
in the vanguard of the rest of the 
nation in the fight against McCarthy- 
ism and its spokesmen.” The CIO 
Packinghouse Union has on several 
occasions, and most recently at its 
convention, expressed the same 
thought, even more clearly and 
sharply. 

The Communists have a heavy re- 
sponsibility in the task of achieving 
greater labor unity in the struggle 
for peace, democracy and jobs. 

Lenin once put the question very 
forcefully : 


Nothing is easier than to write the 
word ‘unity’ in letters a yard high, to 
promise unity, to ‘proclaim’ oneself an 
adherent of unity. But in reality, unity 
can only be advanced by work. This 
is not easy. It requires work, persistence, 
the rallying together of all class-consci- 
ous workers. But without such work 
there is no use in talking of the unity 
of the workers. . . . Unity must be 
won.... 


In attempting to assimilate inter- 
national experience we find that 
bound up with the task of defending 
democracy today in the various capi- 
talist nations of the world is the task 
of defending the nation itself. 

In France and Italy, for example, 
the working class and the Commu- 
nist parties at its head, in alliance 
with the broadest sections of the 
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population, have stood guard over 
their nations’ democratic institutions 
and constitutional rights and pre- 
vented their decimation by the most 
reactionary sections of their native 
bourgeoisie, who work hand in glove 
with American imperialist interven- 
tionists. 

These countries are faced with the 
reality that, together with their demo- 
cratic freedoms, the most basic in- 
terests of their nation are threatened 
not only by their own bourgeoisie, 
but by the fact that the most reac- 
tionary sections of their ruling class 
are betraying their nation to Ameri- 
can imperialism. The very sovereign- 
ty and independence of these coun- 
tries is at stake; they have in one 
degree or another become subjugated 
economically, politically and even 
culturally by Wall Street and Wash- 
ington. In these capitalist lands, the 
defense of the nation includes the 
struggle for independence and sov- 
ereignty, as well as struggle for dem- 
ocratic liberties; and though each 
of these problems calls forth a dif- 
ferent response from different sectors 
of the nation, in the main it can be 
said that they merge into one larger 
problem—the defense of the nation. 

In our country, the situation is 
somewhat different. There is a very 
real crisis of bourgeois democracy. 
The attack upon democratic liber- 
ties has proceeded at a far greater 
pace than in any other major capi- 
talist country. But there is no threat 
to our sovereignty, to our indepen- 
dence. No one, despite all of the 
hysteria that has been whipped up, 
threatens our shores. No foreign 
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power or interventionists threaten us 
with oppression, or subjugation, or 
would deprive us of our indepen- 
dence. 

Yet, in a very real sense, the fu- 
ture and well-being of our nation 
is in grave jeopardy and the defense 
of our nation has become an urgent 
question for every democratic force 
to ponder and to act upon. While 
our sovereignty, independence or na- 
tional borders are not in danger, 
our national interests, our national 
heritage, and our relations as a ne 
tion in a community of nations are 
all deeply involved in the struggle 
to defend our democratic freedoms, 
and to safeguard world peace. In this 
important and real sense, the struggle 
for the Bill of Rights and against 
fascism and war is a struggle for the 
defense of all our most important 
national interests and the wellbeing 
of our nationals—the American 
people. 

We have arrived at the stage 
where the bourgeoisie which learned 
its nationalism in the market place 
and which for a time stood at the 
head of the nation has now in its 
obsession for world conquest and 
maximum profits forsaken every 
slightest concern for the interests of 
the nation. The nation must serve 
the interests of General Motors and 
that alone shall be its existence. For 
the sake of the corporate interests 
all that is best in our nation is on 
the auction block. The monopolists 
plunder the national wealth, destroy 
our national resources. They sack 
our artificial rubber plants, they steal 
our tidelands’ oil, and now plot to 
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gize atomic power production, as 
well as the TVA. 

All that is decent, healthy and for- 
vard-looking in our national culture 
s being wiped out. Instead, the lords 
if finance, operating through their 
nonopoly grip on the media of com- 
nunications have spread the cult of 
riolence and racism among our youth 
nd seek to discredit and disgrace 
he progressive aspects of our demo- 
watic traditions. 

A nation must have the respect 
ind friendship of other nations. In- 
tead, systematically, the John Foster 
Dulleses and the Allan Dulleses re- 
resenting the most powerful finance 
apitalist groupings, are dissipating 
nd poisoning the tremendous res- 
evoir of international good will 
which Wendell Willkie spoke of 
having existed during the Great Al- 
jance with the Socialist world 
wainst fascism. Never has America 
een so alone, unpopular and feared, 
f not hated, as it is today. 

By pursuit of atomic blackmail 

a foreign affairs, refusing to negoti- 
ite in good faith, and brandishing 
monstrous weapons of destruction, 
mur nation has been put on the road 
o self-destruction, unless the best 
defenders of the nation come rapidly 
to the fore in a mighty popular ma- 
jority for democracy and peace. 
The lords of monopoly cry “trea- 
son” at the Communists to hide their 
own betrayal of bourgeois democracy 
and the suicidal course they have 
taken in terms of our national in- 
terests. 


The monopolist lords of propa- 
ganda have their scribblers write that 
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this talk by Communists of defense 
of bourgeois-democratic freedoms 
and defense of the nation is dis- 
honest, nothing but Communist 
maneuvers inspired by _ sinister 
“peace” plots hatched in the Kremlin. 
They say that Communists are not 
defenders of the nation, that they are 
agents of a foreign power. The 
George Sokolskys and Gus Tylers 
never seem to tire of this stale fiction. 

If by this they mean that Com- 
munists are not chauvinists nor jin- 
goists, they are correct. If they mean 
that Communists are not white su- 
premacists or war-mongers, then, of 
course, they are right. It is true that 
Communists are not bourgeois na- 
tionalists, nor do we have anything 
in common with theories or practices 
of bourgeois nationalism. As the 
Draft Program says: 

“We proclaim our fraternity with all 
peoples who have pioneered the new 
frontiers of human history toward So- 
cialism, with all peoples struggling to 
achieve their independence and na- 
tional development.” 

We are proud of our firm, unwav- 
ering proletarian internationalism. 
But this does not mean that we are 
advocates of national nihilism. On 
the contrary, the Communist Party 
USA, as the party of the working 
class, is the best defender of our na- 
tion and its well-being. And it is, as 
Peter Wieden wrote back in 1938, 
“not a new ‘tactic’ which we see 
reflected in the relations of the 
working class to the nation but a 
historical development.” 

This calumny that the Communist 
fight for democratic freedoms cannot 
be trusted and is in contradiction to 
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the Communist basic philosophy had 
been invented and used even before 
the Gus Tylers began to peddle this 
line. In 1935 Georgi Dimitroff ex- 
plained very clearly that: 


We Communists are a class party, 
a proletarian party . . . we Commu- 
nists have other ultimate aims than 
(other) classes and parties, but in 
struggling for our aims we are ready 
to fight jointly for any immediate 
tasks which when realized will weaken 
the position of fascism and strengthen 
the position of the proletariat. We Com- 
munists employ methods of struggle 
which differ from those of the other 
parties; but, while using our own 
methods in combating fascism, we 
Communists will also support the meth- 
ods of struggle used by other parties, 
however inadequate they may seem, if 
these methods are really directed against 
fascism. 

We are ready to do all this because, 
in countries of bourgeois democracy, 
we want to block the way of reaction 
and the offensive of capital and fascism, 
prevent the abolition of bourgeois dem- 
ocratic liberties, forestall fascism’s ter- 
rorist vengeance upon the proletariat 
and the revolutionary section of the 
peasantry and intellectuals and save 
the young generation from physical 
and spiritual degeneracy. . . . We are 
ready to do all this because we want 
to save the world from fascist barbarity 
and the horrors of imperialist war. 


We believe there is much that is 
sound in this statement for today, 
and for the Communists in the USA. 

There are some would-be Marxists 


who wonder not about the honesty 
but the wisdom, the correctness, of 
defending bouregois-democratic free. 
doms, and placing the qustion as 
urgently as does the Draft Program. 
Some of these views have even been 
expressed by certain comrades in the 
discussion on the Draft Program, 
views which implied that perhaps all 
this concern for the struggle against 
fascism means deserting the struggle 
for socialism. These good comrades 
and friends could not be more mis 
taken. 

The struggle for democracy is part 
of the struggle for socialism. It is 
not a maneuver nor a detour. Lenin 
wrote many years ago: 


It would be a fundamental mistake 
to suppose that the struggle for de 
mocracy can divert the proletariat from 
socialist revolution, or obscure, or over- 
shadow it, etc. On the contrary, just 
as socialism cannot be victorious unless 
it introduces complete democracy, s0 
the proletariat will be unable to prepare 
for victory over the bourgeoisie unless 
it wages a many-sided, consistent and 
revolutionary struggle for democracy. 


Thus, our Draft Program, soundly 
based on scientific Marxism-Leninism 
and on the needs and aspirations of 
the American workers, small farm- 
ers, Negro people and the popular 
masses (once it has been amended 
and finally adopted), will be a most 
powerful weapon in the hands of 
the working class as it fight for jobs, 
peace, democracy and for the best in- 
terests of the nation. 
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by A. B. Magil 


THE OVERTHROW BY FORCE and vio- 
knce of the democratic government 
of Guatemala is the most brutal and 
brazen act of United States impe- 
alist aggression against a Latin- 
American nation since U.S. marines 
invaded Nicaragua in the nineteen 
twenties. With a cynicism worthy 
of Hitler—and behind the smoke- 
screen of Hitler-like “anti-Commu- 
nism”’—a giant trust, the United 
Fruit Company, and the government 
of the trusts, the Eisenhower-Dulles 
Administration, combined armed 
aggression from without with fifth- 
column betrayal from within to ac- 
omplish their ends. By this act of 
international gangsterism the dollar 
mperialists ousted a legally elected 
government and replaced it with a 
fascist-militarist dictatorship taking 
orders from the United States Am- 
dassador. 

In carrying trough this coup Wall 
Street and Washington rode rough- 
shod over the wishes and interests 
not only of the Guatemalan people 
but of all the other Latin-American 
peoples, who had demonstrated un- 
mistakably their solidarity with 
Guatemala. Recklessly _ bringing 
armed conflict to the Western hemi- 
sphere, the would-be rulers of the 
planet defied world public opinion, 
shackled the United Nations, and 


risked creating another Korea or 
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Indo-China at our very doorstep. 
Their action has brought shame and 
dishonor on our country and struck 
a blow at the real interests of the 
American nation. 

Today the people of Guatemala 
are living under a savage reign of ter- 
ror, with people’s leaders being mur- 
dered by execution squads, with 
thousands of trade unionists, peas- 
ants, students, intellectuals, Commu- 
nists, members of democratic capi- 
talist parties in prisons and concen- 
tration camps, with civil liberties 
abolished, the free trade union and 
peasants’ movements outlawed, agrar- 
ian reform suspended, and the ma- 
jority of the people deprived of the 
right to vote even in the rigged elec- 
tions scheduled to be held. For the 
Guatemalan people one phase of their 
heroic liberation struggle has come to 
a tragic end; a new and even more 
difficult phase begins. But in that 
struggle they will learn the lessons 
of past mistakes and build a stronger 
unity against the oppressor. And 
they will find many new allies in 
Latin America, in the United States, 
in other countries of the world. 
Those who won this dirty but tem- 
porary victory over a gallant small 
nation are already reaping a whirl- 
wind of hatred and indignation. 
Goliath licks his chops, but David’s 


day of vengeance will come, and the 
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Davids are legion. 
II 

The struggle of the Guatemalan 
people was part of the national-lib- 
eration movement of the colonial and 
semi-colonial peoples of the world 
whose main axis is today in Asia. 
These struggles, characteristic of the 
epoch of imperialism, have reached 
new heights since World War II. 
Their most important achievement 
is the tremendous victory which es- 
tablished the Chinese People’s Re- 
public in 1949, thus lifting the impe- 
rialist yoke from six hundred million 
people. This upsurge of colonial and 
semi-colonial liberation movements 
is one of the most important manifes- 
tations of the deepening of the gen- 
eral crisis of capitalism in the post- 
war period. 

The special significance of the 
Guatemalan struggle is, in the first 
place, that it developed in that area, 
Latin America, in which Wall Street 
domination is most direct and com- 
plete, from which the U.S. war ma- 
chine draws a large part of its raw 
materials, and which plays a major 
strategic role in the Pentagon war 
plans. Second, the Guatemalan strug- 
gle was the first bourgeois-democra- 
tic and anti-imperialist revolution in 
Latin America since the Mexican 
revolution, which began in 1910, 
ebbed and flowed throughout many 
years, and reached its crest in the 
Administration of General Lazaro 
Cardenas (1934-1940). Third, the 
Guatemalan revolution was the first 
in the Western hemisphere in which 
the working class played a relatively 
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independent role and became in fact 
the driving force of the struggle. 
Finally, the Guatemalan revolution 
served to inspire and stimulate anti- 
imperialist and anti-feudal struggles 
among other Latin-American peoples 
and to raise the general level of re- 
sistance to the Wall Street robber 
barons. 
Ill 

The Guatemalan revolution began 
in 1944 with the overthrow of the 
reactionary dictatorship that had 
ruled the country, with only brief 
interludes, since 1898. The revolu- 
tion occurred during the world strug- 
gle against fascism and in part was 
a product of that struggle. It was 
a highly limited revolution, involv- 
ing workers, bourgeois and _petty- 
bourgeois elements, but not the peas- 
ant masses, who constituted some 
80 percent of the population. The 
leaders of the revolution were uni- 
versity students, merchants, profes 
sionals and young army officers, 
among whom one of the most promi- 
nent was the man who later became 
President, Jacobo Arbenz. 

The program of the revolution in 
this phase was also limited. Civil 
liberties were established, the fran- 
chise was widened, political parties 
and other organizations were allowed 
to function, workers were given the 
right to organize and strike (under 
the dictatorship trade unionism had 
been outlawed), a labor code anda 
social security system were enacted, 
public education was extended. But 
the conditions of four-fifths of the 
population were left untouched and 
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the economy of the country continued 
under imperialist-feudal control. This 
greatly impeded and distorted capi- 
talist development. 

Despite this limited program, Gua- 
temala’s first democratic government, 
headed by Dr. Juan José Arévalo, 
a liberal with certain Social-Demo- 
cratic tendencies, soon found itself 
in sharp conflict with the United 
Fruit Company and the State De- 
partment. This conflict became espe- 
cially acute when the workers of 
United Fruit organized a union and 
sruck for higher wages and better 
conditions. In the U.S. press and in 
our Congress the cry of “Commu- 
nism” was raised against President 
Arévalo long before a Communist 
Party even existed in Guatemala. 

United Fruit, accustomed for so 
many years to running the Guatema- 
lan government, began, with the help 
of the State Department, to organize 
conspiracies to re-establish by force 
and violence the kind of government 
it wished. No less than thirty such 
conspiracies were organized during 
the Arévalo Administration. All 
were crushed by the army and the 
people, with the organized workers 
playing an increasingly important 
role in guarding the achievements of 
the revolution. 

The anti-imperalist position of the 
Arévalo government was largely de- 
fensive, a response to the attacks of 
the United Fruit Company and the 
State Department. This position was 
not without serious vacillations in- 
duced by pressure of the imperialists 
and of landowner and bourgeois 
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compradore elements. In the United 
Nations and in foreign affairs gen- 
erally the Guatemalan government 
in this period supported Washington 
virtually 100 percent. 

The Arbenz government, which 
took office in March 1951, was a con- 
tinuation of the Arévalo Administra- 
tion in the sense that it was based on 
capitalism, on bourgeois democracy 
and on defense of what had been 
won by the 1944 revolution. At the 
same time, it represented a qualitative 
change. Responding to pressure from 
the democratic masses, especially the 
working class, the Arbenz govern- 
ment set itself the task of launching 
anti-feudal land reform, of stimulat- 
ing capitalist development and of 
making a start toward breaking the 
shackles of foreign domination. The 
Guatemalan revolution thus entered 
its bourgeois-democratic and nation- 
al-liberation phase. 

In addition, the Arbenz Adminis- 
tration sought more consistently than 
its predecessor to build support 
among the popular masses, especially 
the workers and peasants. At the 
same time, it also won greater sup- 
port among the weakly developed 
but growing industrial bourgeoisie, 
whom the Arévalo government had 
tended to alienate because its failure 
to tackle basic economic and social 
problems gave no future to inde- 
pendent industry and made its pres- 
ent very difficult. 

Besides agrarian reform the Arbenz 
program included three other major 
projects: a government-owned hydro- 
electric plant that would provide 
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power at lower rates and curtail the 
monopoly of Empresa Electrica, sub- 
sidiary of the Morgan-dominated 
American and Foreign Power Com- 
pany, which generates over go per- 
cent of the country’s electric power; 
a road to the Atlantic to expand 
transportation facilities and provide 
competition for International Rail- 
ways of Central America, United 
Fruit subsidiary, which owns virtual- 
ly the whole of Guatemala’s rail- 
road system; and a government- 
owned port on the Atlantic to reduce 
dependence on the United Fruit 
Company, which owns all the na- 
tion’s seaports. 

All four measures of the Arbenz 
program were of a limited capitalist 
type. The agrarian reform law, which 
affected only large extensions of un- 
cultivated land or land not cultivated 
directly by or for the owners, was 
described by the New York Times 
(May 21, 1952) as “not a drastic 
measure”; in certain respects it was 
in fact less radical than Mexico’s 
earlier law. And the other measures 
directed at foreign economic domi- 
nation were certainly far less drastic 
than the Cardenas expropriation of 
the American and British oil com- 
panies and of the British-owned rail- 
road system in Mexico. 

At the same time, since the United 
Fruit Company was the biggest land- 
owner in Guatemala and most of its 
land had been left uncultivated for 
years, agrarian reform took on a 
direct anti-imperialist character. And 
the entire Arbenz program developed 
in a political context which gave it 





far-reaching democratic and anti- 
imperialist implications. 

It should be noted that the Gua. 
temalan revolution was predominant. 
ly peaceful. Except for isolated acts 
of violence against trade union and 
peasant leaders by big landowners 
and the abortive conspiratorial re- 
volts instigated by the United Fruit 
Company and the State Department, 
the struggle against feudal survivals 
and against foreign imperialism de- 
veloped peacefully. It was the con- 
cocters of Smith Act frameups 
against American Communists on 
the false charge of conspiring to 
teach and advocate the violent over- 
throw of the United States govern- 
ment, who organized massive force 
and violence to crush Guatemala’s 
peaceful revolution, overthrow its 
constitutional government and ex- 
tinguish democracy and_ national 
sovereignty. 

Though agrarian reform was in 
operation less than two years and 
encountered many objective difficul- 
ties as well as sabotage by certain 
government officials, it produced sig- 
nificant positive results. It increased 
the income of peasants and agricul- 
tural workers; expanded the produ- 
tion of corn, rice, cotton and other 
agricultural products; _ stimulated 
trade and industry by broadening 
their market; and reduced the domi- 
nant position of the United Fruit 
Company. 

Not the least of the positive effects 
of agrarian reform was political. 
initiated the process of the political 
awakening of the peasant massts, 
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rallying them around the government 
and weakening the reactionary in- 
fluence of the big landowners, the 
Catholic Church hierarchy and the 
United Fruit Company. 

Together with the political awak- 
ening of the peasants there took 
place, under the stimulus of the anti- 
feudal and anti-imperialist struggle, 
a great upsurge of democratic and 
patriotic activity and organization. 
This was manifested in the rapid 
growth of the trade unions and the 
peasants’ federation, of the peace 
movement, the women’s, youth and 
cultural movements, in the mounting 
struggles of workers, peasants, ten- 
ants and small property owners to 
improve their economic conditions, 
in the thousands of expressions of 
patriotic support of the government 
that came from all parts of the 
country. 

IV 

Behind the Arbenz government 
and its program stood a coalition of 
classes and parties. The multi-class 
coalition comprised workers, peasants, 
industrialists, small merchants, arti- 
sans, intellectuals and professionals. 
The political expression of this coali- 
tion was a formal alliance of the 
three democratic capitalist parties and 
the Workers (Communist) Party. 
The alliance was subsequently broad- 
ened to include the united labor cen- 
ter, the General Confederation of 
Workers of Guatemala (CGTG), 
and the National Confederation of 
Peasants of Guatemala (CNCG). 

This political alliance existed 
largely, though not exclusively, at 


the top. The Communists regarded 
this as one of the key weaknesses of 
the Arbenz coalition. At an enlarged 
plenary meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Workers Party on Oc- 
tober 16, 1953, José Manuel Fortuny, 
its general secretary, raised the slogan 
of forging a mass united front 
through the creation of united front 
committees in factories, on farms, in 
neighborhoods, in democratic organ- 
izations, etc. The Communists pro- 
jected the emergence of a National 
Democratic Front as the nationwide 
instrument of this mass united front. 
There would then arise the possi- 
bility of reshaping the Arbenz Ad- 
ministration into a government of 
the National Democratic Front. 

Though the Communist proposal 
was warmly received among the 
other sectors of the coalition and 
among the masses generally, and 
some progress was made in creating 
united front committees, this work 
had not advanced very far at the 
time the imperialist invasion was 
launched. 

What was the class nature of the 
political leadership of the bourgeois- 
democratic and anti-imperialist revo- 
lution? Does the prominent part 
played by the trade-union movement, 
many of whose top leaders were Com- 
munists, and the active, positive role 
of the Workers Party in the Arbenz 
coalition mean that the revolution 
was led by the working class? 

By no means. In the cabinet of the 
government directing the revolution 
there was not a single Communist 
or trade-union representative. In Con- 
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gress there were only four Commu- 
nists among a membership of 56. 
The workers elected Communists to 
leading posts in the trade-union 
movement because they saw in them 
the most effective defenders of their 
economic interests. But politically the 
majority of the workers, like the 
majority of the peasant masses, sup- 
ported the bourgeois parties. Though 
the Workers Party grew more than 
five-fold from its second congress in 
December 1952 to March 1954, and 
would undoubtedly have increased 
its representation in the Congression- 
al elections that were scheduled to be 
held this November, it was still a 
small party. 

Undoubtedly the working class 
exerted great influence on its class 
allies and on the course of the revo- 
lution. Without the initiative and 
pressure of the workers there would 
have been no agrarian reform and 
Guatemala would long ago have suc- 
cumbed to imperialism. The working 
class was thus the motor of the revo- 
lution, but the steering wheel re- 
mained in the hands of the petty 
bourgeoisie and the national bour- 
geoisie, classes which by their na- 
ture vacillated and could not be 
counted on to lead a consistent strug- 
gle till the end. And of course among 
these bourgeois and petty-bourgeois 
elements there were encrusted in the 
government and other public insti- 
tutions, in the army, in the capi- 
talist parties not a few reactionaries 
and fifth columnists. Guatemala in 
fact confirms the lesson of Spain: 
toleration of reactionaries in the gov- 


ernment and army tightened the 
noose around bourgeois democracy. 


The Inter-American Conference in 
Caracas, Venezuela, last March 
marked a momentous crossroads in 
the relations between Guatemala and 
the United States. The State Depart- 
ment’s objective at that conference 
was to organize a collective assault 
on Guatemala up to and including 
armed aggression. The opposition of 
other Latin-American governments, 
prodded by the solidarity movements 
with Guatemala that had developed 
in their countries, forced Washing- 
ton to retreat. The State Department 
had to content itself with an “anti- 
Communist” resolution which did 
not mention Guatemala by name nor 
propose immediate specific action. 
Even this was backed by most of the 
Latin-American delegates reluctantly 
under pressure, with Mexico and 
Argentina abstaining and Guatemala 
casting a negative vote. 

There can be no doubt that at 
Caracas U.S. imperialism suffered on 
this and other issues the most serious 
setbacks it has had at any inter-Amer- 
ican conferences in the past twenty- 
five years. And the courageous stand 
of the Guatemalan delegation against 
“the internationalization of McCar- 
thyism” strengthened the fight of 
the Guatemalan people and won 
them increased support in Latin 
American and other countries.* 

However, those who failed to see 
the limited character of the State 





B. Magil, “The Caracas Conference,” 
Polite SS. May, 1954. 
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Department defeat and the fact that 
the “anti-Communist” resolution 
provided a new political weapon for 
the interventionists greatly underesti- 
mated the determination of Wall 
Street imperialism and its govern- 
ment to stop at nothing in order to 
destroy the “focus of infection” that 
Guatemala constituted for all the 
Latin-American liberation struggles. 
Both the Workers Party of Guate- 
mala and the Communist Party of 
the United States warned that the 
Caracas resolution increased the dan- 
ger of more aggressive intervention. 
Less than two months after the 
Caracas Conference the State De- 
partment proved the correctness of 
these warnings when it concocted the 
provocation in regard to a shipment 
of arms to the Guatemalan govern- 
ment. This was followed by the inva- 
sion of the Castillo Armas mercena- 
ries, financed and equipped by the 
United Fruit Company and the State 
Department. Having failed to achieve 
collective aggression, Washington 
had to do the job itself and, so to 
speak, in broad daylight, using as 
springboards the satellite dictator- 
ships of Honduras and Nicaragua. 
This brutal armed assault on a 
nation of 3,000,000 touched off tre- 
mendous protests, especially in the 
Latin-American countries, but not 
limited to them. The movement in 
Latin America was of great breadth, 
embracing even conservative anti- 
Communist elements. The solidarity 
movement in Latin America and 
elsewhere was still in the ascendant 
when the Arbenz government was 


ousted and the Guatemalan struggle 
betrayed. 

The exact course of events in Gua- 
temala from the launching of the 
invasion to the resignation of Presi- 
dent Arbenz remains veiled in ob- 
scurity. Further information will be 
required before complete judgments 
can be made. It appears clear, how- 
ever, that the government failed to 
mobilize the people for the defense 
of the country and did not permit the 
trade union and peasants movements, 
the Communists and other democra- 
tic forces to mobilize them. Whether 
this ban was imposed at the orders of 
the Army high command, as seems 
likely, is not known. The paralysis 
inside Guatemala was all the more 
striking in view of the fact that up 
to the moment of the invasion the 
country had been seething with all 
kinds of patriotic activity. And on 
the military plane the resistance was 
half-hearted. 

It is evident that the paralysis of 
mass action and the perfunctory char- 
acter of military action was the 
course dictated by frightened bour- 
geois and petty-bourgeois elements, 
lacking faith in the people, in order 
to pave the way for surrender to im- 
perialism. Thus, the Guatemalan 
people were not defeated in battle; 
they were stabbed in the back. 


VI 


Was the defeat of the Guatemalan 
people inevitable? 

To answer this, let us examine the 
principal favorable and unfavorable 
factors involved in the nearly ten- 
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year course of the Guatemalan peo- 
ple’s struggle. 

The favorable factors may be listed 
as follows: 

Inside Guatemala: 1) A progres- 
sive government with a program 
that enlisted ever widening popular 
support; 2) A relatively high meas- 
ure of political unity among the 
democratic and §anti-imperialist 
forces; 3) The relative weakness of 
divisive anti-Communism within 
the democratic camp and among the 
masses generally; 4) The outstand- 
ing political role of the trade unions; 
5) The positive contribution and 
growing influence of the Workers 
Party; 6) The dwindling of popular 
support for the reactionary opposi- 
tion so that at the time of the inva- 
sion it lacked a real base; 7) A diffi- 
cult terrain which favored prolonged 
military resistance. 

Outside Guatemala: 1) The grow- 
ing change in the world balance of 
forces in favor of the camp of peace, 
democracy and national liberation; 
2) Steadily rising support from other 
Latin-American peoples; 3) The re- 
luctance of most Latin-American 
governments to support action against 
Guatemala and occasional indirect 
assistance for Guatemala from two 
or three of them; 4) Indirect aid 
from the peace policy of the Soviet 
Union, People’s China and the Eu- 
ropean People’s Democracies and 
from the activities of the world peace 
movement—all of which has been 
curbing to some extent the aggres- 
sions of Guatemala’s chief enemy, 
Wall Street imperialism; 5) Indirect 


support from the liberation struggles 
of the colonial and semi-colonial peo- 
ples of Asia, Africa and the Middle 
East; 6) The beginnings of a pro- 
test movement in the United States 
not limited to the Left, as signalized 
by the June g speech of Emil Mazey, 
secretary-treasurer of the CIO United 
Automobile Workers, denouncing 
USS. intervention in Guatemala and 
Indo-China and the Eisenhower- 
Dulles foreign policy as a whole, and 
by the statement on the invasion is- 
sued by the CIO Executive Board; 
7) The force of public opinion in the 
United States, Latin America and 
throughout the world which pre- 
vented Washington from invading 
Guatemala with USS. troops as it did 
in the case of several Latin-American 
countries in the first three decades 
of the century. 

The chief unfavorable factors were: 

1) The smallness of the country 
and its economic weakness and back- 
wardness; 2) Guatemala had to fight 
aggression by the greatest imperial- 
ist power in the world; 3) Great eco- 
nomic dependence on the United 
States—76.6 percent of Guatemala’s 
exports and 64.5 percent of her im- 
ports were in 1953 accounted for by 
the U.S.—and the fact that the coun- 
try is situated in an area, Latin Amer- 
ica, of similar great economic de- 
pendence; 4) Guatemala’s immediate 
neighbors in Central America are re 
actionary Washington puppet re 
gimes; 5) The government of the 
northern neighbor, Mexico, in con- 
trast to the Mexican people, gave 
Guatemala little positive support and 
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after the Caracas Conference that 
government, under Washington pres- 
sure, turned its back on Guatemala; 
6) Geographic and economic isola- 
tion from the socialist countries, 
which are the only consistent sup- 
porters of the national liberation 
struggles of oppressed peoples; 7) 
Geographic isolation from the main 
centers of the colonial-liberation and 
peace movements; 8) Lagging of the 
anti-imperialist struggle in the rest 
of Latin America in comparison to 
the level it had attained in Guate- 
mala; 9g) the bourgeois and petty- 
bourgeois leadership of the revolu- 
tion, which meant that as Guate- 
mala’s crisis grew, there also grew 
the tendency of these elements to 
compromise with the imperialist op- 
pressor and betray the struggle; 10) 
This bourgeois and _petty-bourgeois 
leadership greatly delayed agrarian 
reform and to some extent sabotaged 
its application; 11) This impeded the 
political awakening of the peasant 
masses and weakened the worker- 
peasant alliance indispensable for 
the success of the struggle; 12) The 
still inadequate political maturity of 
the Guatemalan working class and 
the relative weakness of its party; 
13) Failure of all but a small section 
of the American working class and 
people to assume their responsibility 
toward the people of a U.S. semi- 
colony by acting to curb Washing- 
ton’s aggressive interventionist policy. 

Not all these positive and negative 
factors were of equal weight and the 
relationship between positive and 
negative was fluid and changing. 


Among the negative factors the most 
decisive proved to be the bourgeois 
and petty-bourgeois leadership of the 
Guatemalan struggle, which resulted 
in rapid surrender once the invasion 
began, and the weakness within our 
own country of opposition to the re- 
actionary Wall Street-Washington 
policy. 


This weakness must be considered 
within the framework of the rela- 
tions between oppressing and op- 
pressed nations and in the light of 
the basic Marxist-Leninist teachings 
on the national and colonial question. 
When Marx wrote that “no nation 
can be free if it oppresses other na- 
tions,” he was establishing the in- 
severable link between the struggles 
of the working class of the advanced 
countries and the national-liberation 
movement of the colonial and semi- 
colonial peoples. Marx showed that 
the workers of the oppressing coun- 
tries must in their own interest 
champion the emancipation of the 
oppressed nations. 

Lenin and Stalin further elaborated 
the Marxist theory of the national and 
colonial question for the epoch of 
imperialism. Thus Stalin in Foun- 
dations of Leninism pointed out the 
necessity of joining the working- 
class movement in the developed 
countries and the national-liberation 
movement in the colonies in “a com- 
mon front against the common en- 
emy, against imperialism.” And he 
placed the main responsibility for the 
creation of such a front on “the pro- 
letariat of the oppressor nations” 
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which must render “direct and de- 
termined support to the liberation 
movement of the oppressed peoples 
against the imperialism of its ‘own 
country’... .” 

If we apply these criteria concretely 
to the Guatemalan liberation strug- 
gle, it must be said that the US. 
working class has not discharged its 
historic responsibility and has not 
forged that “common front against 
the common enemy” so essential to 
the success of its own struggles. How 
account for this situation? 

First, the general political and 
ideological influence of the bourge- 
oisie—that is, of the most reactionary 
and aggressive imperialists in the 
world—continues to be strong in the 
ranks of the working class and its 
allies. 

Second, there has been a de- 
cline of anti-imperialist consciousness 
among U. S. workers, farmers and 
middle-class people, similar to the 
decline in socialist consciousness in 
the working class which William Z. 
Foster discussed in his article, “Marx- 
ism and the American Working 
Class (Political Affairs, November, 
1953). Foster cited as the principal 
objective reason “the consequences 
to the workers of the rise of Ameri- 
can imperialism as a world power, 
especially since the period of World 
War I.” He specifically referred to 
the improved living standards won by 
the struggles of the workers since 
World War I. 

Though anti-imperialist conscious- 
ness and socialist consciousness are 
not identical since the former does 


not necessarily require acceptance of 
the abolition of capitalism, the prin- 
cipal objective factor mentioned by 
Foster also has served to blunt op- 
position to the imperialist role of 
the U.S. ruling class and its govern- 
ment, especially in relation to Latin 
America. This factor has likewise 
weakened anti-imperialist sentiment 
among the farming masses and the 
middle classes. 

An exception should, however, be 
noted in the case of the Negro peo- 
ple. Both because they benefited less 
than the white masses from the rise 
in living standards, and because of 
the character of the Negro people as 
an oppressed nation in the South, 
anti-imperialist consciousness, though 
developing unevenly, has on the 
whole tended to grow rather than 
decline among this one-tenth of our 
population. The Negro people have 
been especially responsive to Musso- 
lini’s invasion of Ethiopia in the 
thirties and to the more recent na 
tional liberation struggles of the peo- 
ples of Africa, Asia and the Carib 
bean area. 

Other factors that have not only 
diluted anti-imperialist consciousness 
but tended to develop pro-imperialist 
attitudes have been the Roosevelt 
New Deal reforms, especially the 
“good neighbor” policy, which elimi- 
nated or moderated the cruder, more 
aggressive forms of U.S. interven- 
tion in Latin America; chauvinist 
nationalism and white chauvinism in 
relation to the Latin-American peo 
ples, and the anti-colonial demagogy 
with which the U.S. imperialists have 
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masked the oppression of their own 
colonies and semi-colonies as well as 
their efforts to seize those of their 
imperialist rivals. 

The most pernicious ideological 
influence of all has been that of the 
Big Lie of “Communist interven- 
tion” and “aggression.” In the case 
of Guatemala this has been a double 
lie, since not only has it completely 
misrepresented the nature of Com- 
munism and the Soviet Union, but it 
has pinned the false labels of “Com- 
munist” and “Communist-infiltrated” 
on a democratic capitalist govern- 
ment. 

A major factor in weakening anti- 
imperialist sentiment and imbuing 
the workers and other sections of the 
population with a pro-imperialist out- 
look have been the labor bureaucracy 
and the Social-Democrats inside and 
outside the trade-union movement. 
In the case of Guatemala several 
AFL and CIO leaders were on a 
sponsoring committee of the Big 
Business-dominated National Plan- 
ning Association which last Decem- 
ber issued a report virtually inciting 
to the violent overthrow of the Ar- 
benz government. In February, the 
AFL Executive Council sent a letter 
to President Arbenz demanding he 
purge all “Communists.” The C/O 
News of March 22, likewise published 
a virulent attack on “Communism” 
in Guatemala. One of the vilest jour- 
nalistic assaults on the struggle of the 
Guatemalan people was contributed 
on the eve of the imperialist invasion 
by a Social-Democratic liberal, Max 
Lerner, in the columns of the liberal- 
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Social-Democratic New York Post. 

Finally, serious shortcomings in the 
work of the Communist Party con- 
tributed to the general weakness of 
the U.S. people’s opposition to 
the United Fruit-State Department 
outrage against Guatemala. For years 
bourgeois influences represented by 
the Browder leadership caused the 
Party virtually to abandon all activ- 
ity on Latin-American issues. Only 
in the last three or four years has a 
change begun. The most active and 
consistent champions of Guatemala’s 
cause—which is bound up with the 
cause of our own people—have been 
the Communists and other advanced 
forces. 

However, in saying this one ought 
not to gloss over the fact that in re- 
gard to the peoples oppressed by 
Wall Street imperialism outside our 
borders—as distinguished from the 
Negro people within our borders— 
the Communist Party is not yet ful- 
filling the vanguard role demanded 
by the Marxist-Leninist approach to 
the national and colonial question. 
Wider distribution and more effec- 
tive utilization of William Z. Foster’s 
Outline Political History of the 
Americas can be of major assistance 
in achieving that objective. 

However, the failure of the Ameri- 
can working class and people to op- 
pose in a significant way the aggres- 
sion against Guatemala and the other 
imperialist crimes in Latin America 
is not a static phenomenon. What is 
new in the situation is that despite 
the reactionary propaganda of the 
government, press, radio, etc., despite 
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the Big Lie of “Communist aggres- 
sion,” despite the long years of igno- 
rance of and indifference to Latin- 
American questions, the beginnings 
of a breakthrough both in the labor 
movement and among the people 
generally emerged in connection with 
the Guatemalan struggle. 

The Mazey speech, a statement 
of great importance, was the first 
such sign among the Right-wing top 
leadership of the trade unions. Of 
prime significance too was the state- 
ment of the CIO Executive Board. 
Though there is no dearth of 
phrases about “Communist imperial- 
ism” and “Communist aggression” 
in this statement, its main emphasis 
is on criticism of the United Fruit 
Company and the State Department. 

Of outstanding significance were 
also the spontaneous expressions that 
appeared in the letter columns of 
newspapers in various parts of the 
country. These letters, some of which 
revealed anti-Communist prejudices, 
criticized the aggression against 
Guatemala and the State Depart- 
ment’s role and ran counter to the 
editorial position of the newspapers 
in which they appeared. 

The specific contribution of the 
Left-progressive forces also reached 
a higher level in the Guatemalan 
crisis. An overflow mass protest meet- 
ing in New York in March; a hard- 
hitting column by Harry Bridges in 
the March 19 issue of the Dispatcher, 
organ of the International Long- 
shoremen and Warehousemen’s 
Union; a splendid demonstration of 
nearly 1,000 outside the United Na- 
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tions organized by the New York 
Peace Council; meetings and forums 
in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia and other places; 
the publication of the pamphlet, The 
Truth About Guatemala, are a few 
of the expressions of this heightened 
Left-progressive activity. And in the 
midst of the yelping Big Business 
press, publications like the Daily 
Worker, The Worker, the San 
Francisco Daily People’s World, the 
National Guardian, progressive for- 
eign-language papers, and the liberal 
Nation brought the truth about Gua- 
temala to thousands of Americans. 

Despite continued great weakness 
in the anti-imperialist work of the 
Left-progressive forces, they respond- 
ed more actively to the Guatemalan 
struggle than to any Latin-American 
issue for years and helped directly 
and indirectly to stimulate expres 
sions among broader sections of the 
American public. 

Had Guatemalan resistance con- 
tinued, the response of labor and the 
people would undoubtedly have 
grown. In time it could have achieved 
such scope that, together with the 
rising protest movements in other 
countries, it could have checked Wall 
Street-Washington aggression against 
Guatemala, just as the protests of 
the American and other peoples 
checked the plans to send USS. troops 
to Indo-China. 

In view of all this, one must con- 
clude that the defeat of the Guate- 
malan people was not inevitable. 
Wall Street imperialism, which even 
by using its own military force was 
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unable to conquer Korea, could have 
been prevented from conquering 
Guatemala. 

VII 

What are the perspectives of the 
Guatemalan people’s struggle? 

The betrayal was carried through 
so swiftly that the working class and 
the people’s movement generally ap- 
pear to have been beheaded, with 
most of the leadership murdered, im- 
prisoned or driven into exile. In view 
of this situation and the terrorist 
character of the new regime, one 
cannot expect that within the next 
few months it will be possible for 
the working class and its allies to 
regroup their forces and build a sub- 
stantial challenge to Dulles’ gunmen. 
Defensive battles there will be; in 
fact, the fascist junta had hardly been 
glued together when news came of 
widespread peasants’ struggles to de- 
fend their land against efforts of the 
former expropriated owners, backed 
by troops and police, to recover 
them. Important as these resistance 
efforts are, it will under existing 
conditions take some time before 
they move to higher levels and de- 
velop into broad mass struggles of a 
political nature, led by the working 
class. 

The course of the Guatemalan 
struggle will also depend on politi- 
cal developments in the rest of Latin 
America, especially in the Central 
American republics and Mexico. It 
will also be strongly affected by po- 
litical developments in the United 
States. The growth of the Amer- 
ican people’s struggles for peace and 
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against McCarthyite fascism will have 
important repercussions inside Gua- 
temala. The extent to which labor 
and its allies realize the 1954 and 
1956 electoral objectives posed in the 
draft program of the Communist 
Party and elect a new Adminstra- 
tion that follows “a new course in 
domestic and foreign affairs”—this 
too will greatly influence what hap- 
pens in Guatemala in the next pe- 
riod. And of course the worldwide 
struggle for peace, democracy and 
national liberation will be of great 
assistance to the Guatemalan people. 

In the immediate future the op- 
portunities are favorable for organiz- 
ing a broad U.S. protest movement to 
demand a halt to the barbarous per- 
secution of trade unionists and other 
patriots and the restoration of full 
civil liberties; to demand the pre- 
servation of land reform, wage stand- 
ards and other social gains; to de- 
mand an end to USS. intervention 
in Guatemala and other Latin-Amer- 
ican countries. It is necessary to ap- 
peal to every decent American man 
and woman, to every supporter of 
the Roosevelt “good neighbor” pol- 
icy, to every opponent of fascist bru- 
tality and war. The workers should 
take the lead in this movement. 
Such protests, developed in the trade 
unions, in Negro people’s organiza- 
tions, in farm groups, in women’s, 
peace and civil liberties organizations 
can become a powerful force not 
only in assisting the Guatemalan peo- 
ple but in advancing the American 
people’s own struggle for jobs, peace 
and democracy. 






By John Swift 


Tue Drart Procram of the Commu- 
nist Party stresses the self-interest of 
the whole American people in the at- 
tainment of Negro freedom. It points 
out that “all America has a stake” in 
this objective and “stands to gain 
by it.” 

Why this central emphasis? Be- 
cause the ruling class, through its 
ideology of white supremacy, seeks to 
conceal the identity of white-Negro 
interests. It strives to confuse the 
white people into believing that their 
interests are opposed to those of the 
Negro people. It fosters the erroneous 
belief that every gain, every right 
won by the Negro people is obtained, 
somehow or other, at the expense of 
the white masses. It is this insidiously 
false notion which stands as a bar- 
rier to rallying larger numbers of 
white workers, farmers and middle 
class people for joint struggles with 
their Negro brothers and for full 
equality. 

One of the main levers, therefore, 
by which to combat white suprem- 
acist ideology and to forge Negro 
and white unity is to convince the 
white masses that Negro equality is 
not only in the interests of the Negro 
people but is in their own interests 
as well. 


Population Changes and Negro-White Unity 
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This emphasis is heightened by a 
number of important changes that 
have occurred in recent years in the 
class composition and _ geographic 
location of the Negro people. (1) 
The Negro people are now in their 
majority an urban people; (2) One- 
third of the Negro people are now in 
the North; (3) The shift from the 
land to the city has become an in- 
creasing tendency in the South as 
well. 

These changes underscore anew the 
vast stake of the whole working class 
and all democratic forces in the at- 
tainment of Negro rights. They also 
are bound to have an important bear- 
ing on this struggle. It will be the 
purpose of this article to discuss these 
changes and to show their signif- 
cance toward forging white and Ne 
gro unity on a scale and with a 
strength hitherto unmatched. 


1. NEGRO URBANIZATION 


The U.S. Census Report for 1950 
shows some 60%, or over nine mil- 
lion, of the Negro people, residing in 
towns and cities with a population 
of 2,500 or more. How rapid the proc- 
ess of Negro urbanization in recent 
years has been can be seen by com 
paring it with the same process at 
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work in the white population. Al- 
ready by 1920, a majority, some 53%, 
of the white population, was urban, 
but only one-third, some 34%, of the 
Negro people, was similarly located. 
By 1950, however, this difference in 
the extent of white and Negro ur- 
banization had shrunk to about 4%. 
Approximately 64% of the white and 
60% of the Negro population were 
urban dwellers. 

What is the significance of this 
development? In the first place, it 
indicates that the Negro people are 
becoming transformed into nonfarm 
wage workers at a faster pace than 
the white population. In March, 1940, 
some 42% of employed Negro men 
and some 21% of employed white 
men were engaged in agriculture. In 
April, 1950, about 25% of Negro men 
and 15% of white men were so em- 
ployed. But by April, 1952, it was 
estimated that only 19% of employed 
Negro men were engaged in agricul- 
ture(including forestry and fishery).* 

The urban Negro population is 
more predominantly working class 
than the urban white population. 
“The proportion of Negroes in the 
labor force has been consistently 
higher than whites. . . . About 63% 
of all Negroes aged 14 years and over 
were in the labor force compared 
with 57% of all whites.”* This is not 
the full story. The classification “la- 
bor force” includes much more than 
industrial or even wage workers. In 
1950, only 4% of employed Negro men 
and 64% of employed Negro women 
were listed as in “professional, tech- 
nical and kindred” occupations, and 
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as nonfarm “managers, officials and 
proprietors.” This compares with 
19% of employed white men and 
17% of white women.* 

The process of Negro urbaniza- 
tion, therefore, has been a process of 
Negro proletarianization. Under to- 
day’s conditions the question of forg- 
ing a lasting and firm alliance be- 
tween the working class and its nat- 
ural ally, the Negro people, cannot 
be achieved without the unity of the 
white and Negro workers. Negro 
and white class unity is an essential 
prerequisite for white and Negro 
people’s unity. 

This can be seen by the following 
additional facts. The proportion of 
employed Negro men working in 
manufacturing industries rose from 
15% in 1940 to an estimated 26% 
in 1952. (This does not include the 
estimated 2% engaged in mining, 
the 8% in construction and the 7% 
in transportation and communica- 
tion.) The proportion of employed 
Negro women engaged in manufac- 
turing industries rose from 342% in 
1940 to an estimated 7% in 1952. 
This does not represent stable con- 
tinuous rise, for in fact employment 
in manufacturing for Negro men dip- 
ped from 24% in 1944 to 22% in 1950 
and only climbed again because of 
the Korean War boom. As for Negro 
women, the peak in manufacturing 
employment was reached in 1944, in 
the midst of World War II, when it 
grew to 13%. It since has shrunk 





* U.S. Senate Labor Committee Report, Em- 
(iovepens and Economic Status of Negroes, pub- 
ished in 1952. 
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steadily—to 9% in 1948, 8% in 1950, 
and 7% in 1952.* 

These fluctuations prove once again 
that the Negro workers are still the 
last to be hired and the first to be 
fired. As for the Negro women, they 
are the very last and the very first. 

Unemployment among Negroes 
between 1947 and 1951 was “more 
than 50% above that for whites.”* 
Especially in periods of economic 
decline, as was true immediately fol- 
lowing World War II, and as is true 
at this time, Negro employment in 
general, and in manufactcring in par- 
ticular, takes a nose-dive. This ten- 
dency exists side by side with the ten- 
dency toward a greater relative em- 
ployment of Negroes in industry. 

“The Negro worker is becoming 
a very important factor in industry,” 
observes William Z. Foster, in his 
most recent and very important book 
on the Negro people. “Negro work- 
ers,” he writes, “are estimated to com- 
prise 11% of all industrial workers. 
In the coal mines Negro workers 
constitute about 25%, in steel and 
auto plants about 15%, and in meat 
packing plants about 30%” (Foster’s, 
The Negro People in American His- 
tory, pp. 531-2). 

This means that the white workers 
cannot achieve even their most lim- 
ited objectives of defending their 
living standards and trade-union or- 
ganization, nor improving them, 
without the Negro workers at their 
side. This will be even more so as 
unemployment increases and a new 
economic crisis breaks forth. The 


* U.S. Senate Labor Committee Report. 


policy of the bosses to fire Negro 
workers first and to discriminate 
against Negroes in upgrading is not 
to the advantage of the white work- 
ers, even if it so appears at a super- 
ficial glance. It is aimed at splitting 
the working class along color lines, 
at pitting Negro and white class 
brothers against each other. Thus the 
shaft of discrimination aimed at the 
Negro worker also has as its target 
the white worker. 

This simple truth is beginning to 
be understood by larger numbers of 
white workers. It is this which has 
led to a greater awareness of the im- 
portance of the Negro question and 
to a greater degree of white and Ne- 
gro trade-union unity. But it is 
necessary to warn emphatically that 
the continued growth of this unity 
cannot be taken for granted, as some- 
thing which will come of itself. The 
increased proportion of Negro in- 
dustrial workers creates objective 
conditions favorable toward greater 
Negro and white working-class unity. 
But it must be remembered con- 
stantly that these very same objec- 
tice conditions, under conditions in 
which much of the labor officialdom 
gives lip-service to the principle of 
Negro equality, could lead to oppo- 
site results—to a retrogression and 
deterioration of this unity. And job 
discrimination has increased, as can 
be seen by the following shocking 
facts: 


In 1949, the average income of ur- 
ban Negro families was almost 58% 
of the average among white families— 
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| a decline from 66% in 1945... . Be- 





tween 1945 and 1949 the average in- 
come of white families had increased 
by over $500, while among Negro 
families it remained practically un- 
changed.* 

That is why an offensive against 
every form of job discrimination is 
of such vast importance at this time. 
That is why the proposed Draft Pro- 
gram places the demand for a strictly 
enforced federal FEPC, as the first 
demand in behalf of Negro rights to 
be fought for today. 


2. NEGROES IN THE NORTH 


During the 1940-1950 decade the 
Negro population increased by some 
two million in the North, while re- 
maining stationary in the sixteen 
states and the District of Columbia 
listed as “South” by the Census. Thus, 
there has been a proportionate in- 
crease in Negro population in the 
North. 

How large has been the increase 
in some Northern States can be seen 
by the following facts. The Negro 
population in the State of Michigan 
more than doubled—from 208,000 in 
1940 to 442,000 in 1950, while its white 
|population increased by 17%. In 
California, the Negro population 
more than tripled—from 124,000 in 
1940 to 462,000 in 1950, compared 
with a 52% increase in the white 
population. In New York State the 
Negro population increased by 60% 
—from 571,000 to 918,000—the white 
population by 8%. In Illinois, the 
Negro population increased by 66% 





*U.S. Senate Labor Committee Report. 
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—from 387,000 to 645,000—the white 
population by 7%. In Ohio, the in- 
crease in Negro population was 51% 
and in Pennsylvania, 36%. The same 
trend is to be seen in every industrial 
state from coast to coast. 

Negro migration to the North has 
been a movement to the main indus- 
trial centers. In 1950, there were 27 
cities with 50,000 or more Negroes. 
Fourteen of these were in the North. 
“Only two . . . Southern cities had 
increases of more than 100% in their 
Negro population over the decade, 
while 43 cities, widely dispersed 
throughout the rest of the country, 
had doubled their Negro popula- 
tion.”* 

New York, Detroit, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, Los Angeles, Cleve- 
land, San Francisco, Newark and 
Oakland were the cities in which the 
Negro population increased by more 
than 50% between 1940 and 1950. In 
Chicago, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Newark and Nashville, there 
was an actual decline in the number 
of white residents due to the shift 
of white middle-class people to the 
suburbs. 

What is the effect of this absolute 
and relative increase of Negro pop- 
ulation in Northern industrial areas 
—an increase which has continued 
since 1950? In the first place, as we 
already have noted, it has greatly 
strengthened the role of the Negro 
people in industry and forced upon 
the labor movement the issue of 
white and Negro unity as crucial to 
its very existence. 


* U.S. Senate Labor Committee Report. 
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It also has had important political 
effects. The concentration of increas- 
ing numbers of Negro people in the 
most populous key industrial states 
has added to their political weight in 
the country as a whole. The Negro 
electorate has grown more rapidly 
than the general country-wide in- 
crease in Negro population because 
a majority of the Negro people in the 
South are still disfranchised, many 
of them getting their first right to 
vote when they come North. Further- 
more, the Negro vote is now a sig- 
nificant force in every key state from 
New York to California. Lastly, the 
Negro vote, concentrated in densely 
populated communities, is both 
highly organized as well as distinctly 
conscious. be 

The Negro people are increasingly 
aware of their new nationwide 
strength. Their changed class com- 
position has given them a sense of 
power which goes beyond their 
numerical increase. It also makes pos- 
sible working-class leadership of the 
Negro people’s movement. The Ne- 
gro people realize that by their or- 
ganization and unity they can deliver 
important blows against segregation 
and discrimination both North and 
South. 

The dispersal of Negro population 
—only in the sense that one-third of 
it is now spread throughout the 
North—has not had the effect, there- 
fore, of weakening the solidarity and 
feeling of “one-ness” of the whole 
Negro people. On the contrary, it 
has enhanced them. The Negro peo- 
ple in the South look upon those in 


the North as extremely important 
reserves, capable of doing much to 
awaken the understanding of the 
whole American people to the sig- 
nificance of Negro oppression. On 
the other hand, the Negro people in 
the North maintain close ties with 
the South and realize that the source 
of their segregation and discrimina- 
tion stems from the state of Negro 
oppression in the South. What hap- 
pens in the South has swift rever- 
berations and repercussions among 
Northern Negroes. Contrariwise, 
what happens in the North, every 
victory won for Negro rights, en- 
courages and stimulates the struggle 
of the Negro people in the South.* 

The growth of the Negro minority 
in the North, its increased working- 
class composition, and its growing 
unity and consciousness have helped 
impress larger numbers of white 
progressives with the need for white 
and Negro political unity. Even in 
the °30s, it was the militant joint 
struggles of Negro and white masses 
which helped make possible the pro- 
gressive advances of that period. If 
such unity was needed then, how 
much more is it needed now, when 
reaction is in the saddle and when 
the Negro people make up such a 
critical balance of power? Under 
present conditions no progress is 
possible whatsoever without growing 
Negro-white unity! 

It would be folly, however, to be- 
lieve that this unity will grow of it 
self, merely because objective condi- 


* See the article by Charles P. Mann, Polisical 
Affairs, April, 1952. 
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tions favor it. What is required is 
consciousness of its decisive import- 
ance and unremitting struggle in its 
behalf, because the very objective 
conditions which compel greater 
political unity also create counter 
currents which must be clearly seen 
and firmly fought. 

It must be borne in mind that there 
are powerful economic and political 
forces which are determined to pre- 
vent Negro-white unity. Not only is 
the ruling class opposed to this unity, 
but many white labor and middle- 
class leaders are chauvinist in their 
outlook and do not favor white-Ne- 
gro unity based upon full equality. 
Furthermore, the growth of the Ne- 
gro population in a given area, tem- 
porarily at least, activates the chau- 
vinism of backward white elements, 
previously dormant. In some North- 
ern areas, such as Michigan, Ohio, 
Indiana, and California, there also 
has taken place an influx of prej- 
udiced white masses from the South. 
These aggravate the problem. On top 
of this, there are many whites who, 
while considering themselves progres- 
sive-minded and free from racial 
bias, fail to consider the special new 
problems confronting the Negro com- 
munity as a consequence of the 
growth of population. They even fail 
to comprehend that gains won yester- 
day can easily evaporate in face of 
the changed conditions and the vastly 
greater needs of today. 

Let us take any one of the North- 
ern industrial cities in which the Ne- 
gro population has expanded rapidly. 
Have housing facilities for Negroes 


expanded correspondingly?—or, is 
the larger mass of Negro humanity 
being compressed into the danger- 
ously over-crowded ghetto? Have 
job, educational and cultural oppor- 
tunities multiplied to the same de- 
gree as population? Have the Negro 
people obtained the greater represen- 
tation in government—city, state and 
national, which their increased num- 
bers make so imperative? Or, have 
the political subdivisions been gerry- 
mandered to guarantee that the Ne- 
gro people retain only the same token 
representation of the past? 

In how many cities can these ques- 
tions be answered affirmatively? Yet, 
we are not dealing at this point with 
how to win new advances in equal 
rights—and new advances must be 
won continually! We are dealing 
with the fact that there is no guar- 
antee that even the extremely limited 
rights won yesterday will be main- 
tained at the same proportionate level. 
And the Negro people will never 
be satisfied with anything less than 
their full rights! Nor should their 
white brothers! 

Thus, where there is a failure to 
appreciate the new problems arising 
from the growth of Negro popula- 
tion, there is the acute danger of Ne- 
gro-white hostility instead of grow- 
ing unity. 

The conclusion from all this is that 
the possibilities for growing Negro 
and white unity in the North have 
never been better, for life itself dic- 
tates to the white masses the urgent 
need for this. At the same time this 
will not happen by itself. It must 
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be fought for. In that lies the only 
guarantee. 


3. URBANIZATION IN THE 
SOUTH 


The South still remains the most 
backward region of the country. Yet, 
within this framework, industrializa 
tion is increasing. 

Both sides of this picture must be 
seen to understand that which is new 
in the South today. The increase in 
industrialization is shown by the in- 
creased proportion of capital invest- 
ments for new manufacturing plant 
and equipment going to the South. 
In 1939, the South (Maryland to 
Texas), got 21% of all such expen- 
ditures; in 1947, 23%; and in 1951, 
25%. How this compares with other 
regions—the East (New England to 
Pennsylvania), the Midwest (Ohio 
to Kansas), and the West (Colorado 
to California)—can be seen by the 
following table: 
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were the South and the West. 

While the rate of Southern indus- 
trialization has increased, its extent 
is nowhere near that of the North. 
This is shown by a comparison of 
population size with that of workers 
engaged in manufacturing produc- 
tion** and with new manufacturing 
investments. The following table 
compares these for the four regions. 

These figures indicate two things: 
(1) The backwardness of the South 
as compared with the rest of the coun- 
try on a per capita basis. With 31% 
of the country’s population, it has 
only 20% of its production work- 
ers.*** (2) Even at the present higher 
rate of industrialization, the South 
can never catch up with the North. 
To catch up, its proportion of new 
manufacturing expenditures would 
have to be considerably above its per 
capita proportion. But it is still 6% 
below this ratio! 

It should be noted that the num- 


REGIONAL COMPARISON OF EXPENDITURES FOR 


NEW PLANT AND EQUIPMENT — FOR 1939, 1947, 1951* 

1939 1947 1951 
United States 100% 100% 100% 
East 33% 2976 28% 
Midwest 38% 37% 36% 
West 8% 11% 11% 
South 21% 237% 25% 


Thus, the Eastern portion has de- 
clined. The Midwestern has also de- 
clined somewhat, although this re- 
gion received more than one-third of 
the total. The two regions which 
showed an increase in their share 


* Statistical Abstract, Department of Commerce. 





ber of production workers increased 
from 1939 to 1951 by some 60% ne 
tionally and by 61% in the South. 





** Manufacturing does not include construction, 
communications, transportation, or mining 
(whether coal, metal or petroleum). 

_*** All references to production workers pet 
tain to those in manufacturing only. 
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REGIONAL COMPARISON OF POPULATION, PRODUCTION 
WORKERS AND EXPENDITURES FOR NEW MANUFACTURING 
PLANT — FOR 1951 


Percent of 

Percent of Percent of snvest. for 

population prod. workers new mi ct. 
United States 100% 100% 100% 
East 26% 36% 28% 
Midwest 29% 357% 36% 
West 13% 8% 11% 
South 31% 20% 25% 


The largest increase was in the West 
—120%, and the second largest in 
the Midwest—72%. The smallest in- 
crease was in the East—41%. 

The 61% increase in Southern pro- 
duction workers represents a sub- 
stantial increase. To this should be 
added—that from 1940 to 1950 there 
also was a 21% imcrease in mining 
employees in the South, an 85% in- 
crease in construction workers, and 
a 50% increase of those employed 
in transportation, communication and 
other public utilities. All together, 
these indicate a significant growth 
in the Southern industrial working 
class. 

Before going over to an examina- 
tion of some of the effects of this 
development, it is necessary to make 
clear that the rate of industrializa- 
tion has by no means been uniform 
for the entire South. It has been ex- 
tremely uneven. Thus, the general 
rate of increase for the South as a 
whole may be at great variance with 
the particular rate in any given state 
or area. 

Let us compare a few of the most 
striking disparities. From 1939 to 
1951, the number of production 


workers in the State of Texas in- 
creased by 132%—twice the national 
and Southern average! At the other 
end of the see-saw, North Carolina 
increased its production workers by 
only 38%. Kentucky was a second 
high with 97% increase, while South 
Carolina was a second low with 48% 
increase. 

The dissimilarity in the rate of 
Southern industrial development is 
a factor of considerable importance 
for two reasons. In the first place, it 
makes possible a break-up in what 
has been known as the “solid South.” 
The border states, with one foot in 
the rural, semi-feudal South and with 
the other in the industrial North, 
have been traditionally pulled in two 
directions at the same time. This pull 
has now become accelerated and is 
being exerted in deeper areas of the 
South as well. It is bringing about a 
process of sharp differentiation and 
bitter struggle. 

But this great unevenness of de- 
velopment also has a negative side. 
It means that contrary to the wishful 
thinking of some people, the present 
industrialization is not putting an 
end to the root cause of Negro op- 
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pression. The Black Belt area of the 
South, where the Negro people are 
an oppressed majority, is precisely 
the section with the /east industrial- 
ization. These states continue to lag 
behind even in relation to the re- 
mainder of the South. In these states 
of the plantation belt, as shown by 
Victor Perlo in his recent work, The 
Negro in Southern Agriculture, the 
semi-feudal agrarian economy is still 
dominant and the exploitation on the 
land is as severe, and in some respects 
more severe, than ever. The very me- 
chanization of Southwestern cotton 
agriculture has not lessened the 
burden on the sharecroppers and 
tenant farmers of the Southeast. It 
has only compelled them to pit their 
sweat and toil, and that of their chil- 
dren, in inhuman competition with 
the motor driven tractor and cotton- 
picker. 

Thus the disproportionate indus- 
trial development which makes pos- 
sible a break-up of the “solid South,” 
must lead to only greater attention 
to the root of Southern backward- 
ness—the semi-feudal agrarian econ- 
omy which is at the bottom of the 
oppression of the Negro nation in 
the Black Belt. 

Most important of all developments 
in the South, in the sense that it 
opens the door to progressive change, 
has been the process of urbaniza- 
tion which has accompanied the in- 
creased industrialization. This has 
greatly enlarged the size of the South- 
ern working class and with it those 
sections of the urban middle class 
which are most directly dependent 


upon the income of the working 
class (professionals, merchants, small 
business people, etc.). 

Southern cities experienced a much 
larger relative growth in the period 
from 1940 to 1950 than those in the 
North, although, again, this has not 
been uniform. However, while the 
increase in Southern urban popula- 
tion has been the result of a much 
larger influx of both Negroes and 
whites, the proportional increase of 
Negro people exceeded that of whites 
in only three Southern cities. Thus, 
despite a very considerable growth in 
the absolute number of Negroes in 
most Southern metropolitan areas, 
there was in these areas a relative de- 
cline in the Negro proportion of the 
population. This is explained by the 
greater migration of Negroes to the 
North. This, in turn, is explained 
by still another fact—the intense Jim 
Crow discrimination which bars most 
Negroes from industrial employment 
in Southern cities. 

There can be no doubt that the 
white masses in the South have 
gained more from industrialization 
than have the Southern Negro peo- 
ple. “The white labor force in the 
Southeast,” for example, “is distri- 
buted between high income and low 
income occupations much more 
favorably than is the nonwhite labor 
force. Whereas one-fourth of the 
white labor force is in the five low- 
income occupations, two-thirds of 
the nonwhites are so located. Con- 
versely, two-fifths of the white labor 
force is in high income occupations, 
but among nonwhites the proportion 
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is only one-tenth.”* 

This relative better position of the 
Southern white worker does not alter 
the fact that his standard of living 
too is dwarfed as compared with the 
Northern worker. The pernicious 
system of Southern white-supremacy 
is the reason for this. It makes pos- 
sible the lower wage differential in 
the South. Thus the special oppres- 
sion of the Negro people is the lever 
which forces down the standard of 
living of the white masses as well. 
This is graphically illustrated by in- 
come comparisons. 


REGIONAL COMPARISON OF 


United States 
East 

Midwest 
West 

South 


The Jim Crow system, therefore, 
isa monstrous millstone around the 
neck of the Negro people. It is also 
no featherweight burden on that of 
the Southern white people. 

Slowly, and yet more perceptibly 
than in the past, this simple elemen- 
tary truth is beginning to percolate 
into the consciousness of a section of 
the Southern white people. This is 
taking place side-by-side with con- 
tinued prejudice expressed by the 
very same people who are first begin- 
ning to see that the Jim Crow system 





* U.S. Senate Labor Committee Report. 

** Median income is that which is at the 
exact middle—with one-half receiving less than 
ths amount and one-half above it. It is somewhat 
misleading because it includes all incomes—that 
of top income brackets as well. It still proves how 
oe is the gap between Negro and white and 
orth and South incomes. 
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also hurts them. On the part of the 
workers, in particular, elementary 
class interests are beginning to col- 
lide more openly with what have been 
considered as hereditary white caste 
interests. Gradually, a tie-up is being 
made between low wages, vicious 
state anti-labor laws, lack of trade- 
union organization, poor educational 
facilities, backward social legislation, 
and the Jim Crow system. 

This certainly is the significance 
of the resolution adopted two years 
ago by the Texas CIO, as quoted re- 
cently by John Pittman in The 


MEDIAN** INCOME — 1949* 


white persons nonwhite persons 


$2,053 $ 961 
2,246 1,622 
2,143 1,652 
2,114 1,445 
1,647 739 


Worker. The resolution reads: 


Be it resolved that the 16th Annual 
Convention of the Texas CIO goes on 
record as supporting the immediate 
elimination of all forms of racial segre- 
gation in the public school system of 
Texas ... and that the Texas CIO con- 
tinue to work with and extend its as- 
sistance and cooperation to the NAACP 
in the State of Texas until all citizens 
are assured of equal justice under the 
law. 


Likewise, the tremendously im- 
portant movement of the twenty- 
seven oil and chemical unions to 
form a united union in the industry 
has been made possible because a 
glimmer of new light is being cast 
also on the Negro question. The oil 
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workers of the land have been af- 
flicted for many years with heart- 
breaking disunity and lack of organ- 
ization. One of the important reasons 
for this has been the past refusal of 
the Southern white oil workers to 
join together with their Negro 
brothers. 

Those white urban middle-class 
groups whose prosperity depends 
upon the achievement of a higher 
standard of living for the Southern 
masses also cannot avoid facing up 
to the heart of this problem—the 
special oppression of the Negro peo- 
ple. Even when they attempt to bring 
about minor reforms by breaking 
through the hardened crust of Dix- 
iecratism at the ballot box, they meet 
up with the same obstacle in the form 
of the disfranchisement of the Ne- 
gro people. For without winning the 
vote for the Negro people of the 
South, Dixiecratism and McCarthy- 
ism cannot be beaten in that region. 

Hence, while there still is no recog- 
nition of the Negro people as an op- 
pressed nation in the Black Belt re- 
gion of the South, and while there is 
still too little understanding that the 
root of Negro oppression lies in the 
semi-feudal plantation system, none- 
theless, there is a growing recogni- 
tion among progressive-minded white 
Southerners that conditions in the 
South must change and that the Ne- 
gro people must get at least economic 
and political equality. 

In many ways, even more impor- 
tant than these visible signs of change 
among Southern whites has been the 
recent militant and heroic struggles 
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of the Southern Negro people. Nor 
can one separate these two closely 
intertwined developments. The mili- 
tancy of the Negro people helps make 
progressive white masses realize that 
the status quo cannot be maintained. 
In turn, the first rudiments of change 
among progressive whites encourages 
the Negro people of the South, for 
it shows them the existence of a 
potential ally in the fight for a pro- 
gressive South. 

The Negro people in their strug- 
gle for freedom have been inspired 
by the great victories of the colonial 
peoples of the world against impe- 
rialism. They feel themselves a part 
of this world movement. They realize 
that the Negro question in the 


United States has become a world]. 


question—something which has been 
pointed out many times by our Party, 
particularly by Ben Davis, Henry 
Winston and Pettis Perry. The many 
glib speeches of Washington officials 
about “democracy” and the “free 
world” do not go unnoticed by the 
Negro people. They insist on pay- 
ment on these promissory notes— 
and they want the whole world to 
know the truth about Negro oppres- 
sion in this country. 

The determination of the Negro 
people of the South to win their 
rights has expressed itself with par- 
ticular vigor in the struggle for the 
right to vote and representation in 
government. From one end of the 
South to the other, Negroes are fight- 
ing for their ballot rights and are in- 
creasingly filing Negro candidates 
for school board, city council and 
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legislative positions. For the first time 
in fifty years, Negroes are being 
elected here and there with the 
support of white votes. Some weeks 
ago two Negroes were elected to the 
City Council of Crowley, Louisiana, 
atown of 15,000, with the support of 
whites and the winning white mayor- 
alty candidate. Two Negroes also 
were elected for the first time to the 
Democratic County Committee in 
Mobile County, Alabama. These in- 
stances are still few and far between. 
But they do represent a new trend, 
one which has been growing. There 
are reported to be fourteen Negro 
City Councilmen in the states of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, and Louisiana. To 
cite this pitifully small figure as one 
indicating progress, as we do, is only 
to place added stress on how heavy, 
harsh and horrible has been and con- 
tinues to be the oppression of the 
Southern Negro people! 
« * = 


These developments in the South 
have great meaning, not alone for 
the Negro people, or, for Southern- 
ers in general, but for all Americans, 
because the Jim Crow South has been 
and is today a major bulwark of reac- 
tion. The significance of the new 
trend, weak and feeble as it still may 
be, is that it opens up the possibility 
for transforming the South from a 
bastille of reaction into a bastion of 
progress. The South does contain 
the forces for such a change! This 
was emphasized in the special Com- 
mon Program for the South issued by 
our Party a year ago. In fact, it is the 
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heart and soul of that Program. This 
is also the estimate contained in the 
extremely important articles on the 
South written by Comrade James 
Jackson a few years ago. It was also 
dealt with in the excellent report by 
Comrade Hugh Bradley* at the Na- 
tional Conference of our Party, and 
in articles by C. P. Mann. 

What a changed South would 
mean for the whole country was well 
understood by Karl Marx. Writing 
to two American friends (Siegfried 
Meyer and August Vogt), in 1870, 
Marx compared the treatment of Ne- 
groes in the South with that of the 
Irish in England. He wrote: 


Every industrial and commercial cen- 
ter in England now possesses a work- 
ing-class population divided into two 
hostile camps, English proletarians and 
Irish proletarians. The ordinary English 
worker hates the Irish worker as a com- 
petitor who lowers his standard of life. 
In relation to the Irish workers he feels 
himself a member of the ruling nation 
and so turns himself into a tool of the 
aristocrats and capitalists against Ire- 
land, thus strengthening their domina- 
tion over himself. He cherishes religious, 
social, and national prejudices against 
the Irish worker. 


Marx then notes that the attitude 
of the English worker toward the 
Irish “is much the same” as that of 
the poor white in the South to the 
Negro. Marx also shows who is re- 
sponsible for this and what are its 
consequences: 


This antagonism is artificially kept 


* Next Steps in Negro Liberation, by Hugh 
Bradley. 
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alive and intensified by the press, the 
pulpit, the comic papers, in short by all 
the means at the disposal of the ruling 
classes. This antagonism is the secret 
of the impotence of the English work- 
ing class, despite their organization. It 
is the secret by which the capitalist 
class maintains its power. The latter 
is well aware of this. 


(Letters to Americans, p. 78—All 


emphasis as in original). 


Marx wrote the above after the 
Civil War but before the great be- 
trayal of Reconstruction in 1876. He 
wrote, therefore, before the present 
Jim Crow system had been imposed 
upon the backs of the “free” Negroes. 
He also wrote before the vast Negro 
migration to the North. Furthermore, 
he wrote before the imperialist epoch 
and the general crisis of world cap- 
italism, therefore, before the general 
trend of American capitalism became 
that of reaction and fascism. How 
much greater significance has the 
Negro question for the America of 
today! 

That the impotence of the South- 
ern working class is caused by the 
artificially contrived antagonism be- 
tween the white and Negro masses 
is clear to anyone who crosses the 
Mason-Dixon Line and looks about 
him with eyes not blinded by prej- 
udice. It is also an important factor 
in the impotence of the whole Amer- 
ican working class. The Draft Pro- 
gram is correct when it states: 


If there were no oppression of the 
Negro people in our land, there would 
be no wage differentials between the 
North and South. Thus, Southern white 
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workers, together with their Negro 
brothers, would receive higher wages, 
while Northern labor could put an end 
to run-away shops and Southern cheap 
labor competition. In this way wage 
levels could be raised for the whole 
country. 

If there were no oppression of the 
Negro people there would be no poll- 
tax Congressmen. Without _poll-tax 
Congressmen it would have been far 
more difficult for the reactionaries to 
pass the Taft-Hartley, the Smith and 
the McCarran Acts. 

If there were no poll-tax Dixiecrat 
Congressmen in Washington there also 
would be a better chance to get im- 
proved social security legislation, price 
and rent controls, more federal aid to 
education, a federal housing program, 
greater aid for the unemployed and the 
aged, and far more equitable tax laws, 


The great significance of the South 
for the whole democratic struggle in 
the country can best be understood 
when one considers what is required 
to arrest the present offensive of reac- 
tion and then to defeat it. Can any- 
one, for example, conceive of a 
farmer-labor government in. this 
country, such as outlined by the Draft 
Program, without first achieving a 
major change in the South? Without 
such a change a farmer-labor govern- 
ment is impossible! 

As we have already pointed out, 
the possibilities for change in the 
South have greatly improved. Not 


only the valiant struggle of the Ne | 


gro people but also the vital self-in- 
terest of the white masses increas 


ingly compels this. But, once again, f 


as in respect to the other develop 
ments we have discussed, such change 
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is not assured in and by itself. For 
with the new possibilities there are 
iso new dangers. The old never 
vives way to the mew without bitter 
wruggle. The Talmadge-Byrnes- 
Shivers Dixiecrat forces of die-hard 
white supremacy will try to move 
yeaven and earth to prevent non- 
egregation and equality for the Ne- 
ro people. 

It also is necessary to see that the 
process of increased industrialization 
of the past decade-and-a-half was the 
consequence of war and preparations 
jor war. As the general economic 
rend is one of decreased production 
evels, and as a major economic crisis 
s approaching, new industrialization 
vill taper off greatly. Millions of new 
Southern workers will find them- 
elves unemployed. At the same time 
the crisis in cotton agriculture, ag- 
gravated by the mechanization of the 
Southwest cotton fields, will throw 
wen more masses of Negro and white 
hharecroppers and tenant farmers 
m to the labor market. This can be- 
come an objective factor leading to 
an upsurge of white and Negro unity 
on the land. But the most reactionary 
‘orces will endeavor to utilize these 
ame conditions to stir up animosity 
and antagonism between white and 
Negro, trying to get the white masses 
fo translate their general dissatisfac- 
ion into anti-Negro hatred. 
Furthermore, the most reactionary 









forces of finance capital are exceed- 
ingly frightened at the possibility of 
‘ white-Negro alliance which makes 
e South a great force for progress. 
tis no accident that McCarthy has 
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so many cronies in Texas and in 
other parts of the South. 

To realize the immense possibilities 
which exist in the South requires, 
therefore, the concentrated attention 
of the labor and progressive move- 
ments throughout the country. In the 
first place, the job of organizing the 
unorganized workers of the South 
is a task of utmost importance at this 
time. If this is not accomplished, the 
unorganized South with its wage 
differential will more and more com- 
pete with Northern labor, endanger- 
ing wage levels and union organiza- 
tion. Already the tendency for run- 
away shops to go South is quite pro- 
nounced. With many of the newer 
plants in the South among the most 
modern in the country, the danger 
of Southern competition cannot be 
lightly viewed. It is this which on top 
of other factors must compel the 
trade-union movement to enter the 
South with both feet! 

Organizing the unorganized in- 
dustrial workers must also include a 
serious effort to begin organizing the 
Negro and white farm laborers, share 
croppers and tenant farmers. For on 
the land, too, the basis for Negro and 
white unity is growing. And while 
this article is limited to a discussion 
of the three population changes re- 
ferred to at the outset, the struggle 
for a new South must not be limited. 
It must include as one of its most 
important components a4 change on 
the countryside, particularly in the 
plantation belt. In fact, the greater 
urbanization we have discussed, the 
new changes in the outlook of sec- 
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tions of Southern Negro and white 
masses, have already had their posi- 
tive effects on the countryside and 
inevitably will produce more of them. 
The Southern worker has close ties 
with the countryside. Many of them 
still live on the land as worker- 
farmers.* Thus, organizing the un- 
organized workers can flow over into 
a movement for organization on the 
land as well. But one need not wait 
on the other. 

The fight for the right to vote is 
also one which requires the active 
support of all democratic forces. It 
requires federal action to prohibit 
the poll tax and federal action to en- 
force the right of all citizens to the 
ballot. The slogans of “Proportional 
Representation” and “Majority Rule” 
are of great importance in the fight 
for democracy in the South.** 

It is the task of our Party national- 
ly to closely watch, influence and 
give leadership to the great struggle 
for a New South. 

* * * 

From all of the foregoing, it can 
be seen that the self-interest of the 
white masses is the main lever by 
which to win increasing numbers of 
them to support and take up the 
struggle for Negro rights. This is not 
always understood. Many labor lead- 
ers and liberals view the Negro ques- 
tion as a humanitarian one. They see 
~~ ® See Victor Perlo’s book, already cited. 


** See the article by Pettis Perry in May, 1954, 
Political Affairs. 
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the struggle for Negro rights as 
something “just for the Negro.” It is 
the task of Communists, particularly 
white Communists, to show the white 
masses their stake in the struggle for 
Negro equality. The immorality of 
Negro oppression is a monstrous 
crime. But this crime, like the earlier 
one of Negro slavery, cannot be cor- 
rected without winning important 
sections of the white masses, par- 
ticularly the white workers, to an un- 
derstanding that Negro freedom is 
needed not as abstract morality, but 
in the best interests of the white 
masses themselves. 

It was this thought which Marx 
stressed to the British workers in 
analyzing the Irish question. In 1869 
he wrote that he had “become more 
and more convinced—and the only 
question was to bring this convic- 
tion home to the English working 
class—that it can never do anything 
decisive . . . until it separates its 
policy with regard to Ireland in the 
most definite way from the policy of 
the ruling classes. . . . And, indeed, 
this must be done, not as a matter 
of sympathy for Ireland, but as a 
demand made in the interests of the 
English proletariat.” 

To paraphrase Marx: The Negro 
people must have their rights “not 
as a matter of sympathy,” but as a 
demand made in the interests of the 
American working class and Ameri- 
can democracy. 
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the vanguard role in giving leadership 
to these struggles that have been so 
clearly pointed out to us in the recent 
‘New Opportunities’ report. 


This statement is not precise. The 
following observations are necessary: 

First, the writer is correct when 
he points to the fact that the report 
to the recent National Conference 
was a very clear statement of Party 
policy. But he should have noted that 
the report is free from phrasemon- 
gering and all sectarian nonsense. 
Unfortunately, however, his views, 
in their totality, make it very clear 
that he has not understood that 
report. 

Secondly, it should be said that 
discussions flowing from “disagree- 
ments now” or in the course of the 
struggle must result in the achieve- 
ment of maximum clarity. This is 
possible only in the struggle for mas- 
tery of the correct Party line and 
testing that understanding in every 
day activity among the masses. 

Thirdly, it is not only necessary 
to “set our Party in trim” for “the 
coming battles” but to engage actively 
and as a vanguard force in the im- 
portant battles of today. This is the 
only way that the Party can prepare 
itself for the fulfillment of the van- 
guard tasks of tomorrow. 

The author states that there is “a 
missing link in the chain of our work 
today.” He poses the problem in this 
way: 


Haven’t we allowed our Party to fall 
into the pitfall that Comrade Hall 
warned us against in 1950, and that is 
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that we have placed the struggle for 
Socialism in that reserve moth bag, and 
we are carefully nursing and presery- 
ing it for some distant future day to 
come? 


The “missing link” as defined by 
him is that the Party has placed “the 
struggle for Socialism” ina “reserve 
moth bag,” until “some . . . future day 
to come.” From this false premise he 
draws the equally false conclusion 
that this is a result of a “Right devia- 
tion” from the line of Comrade Hall’s 
report as well as “deviations” in gen- 
eral which the Party is still making, 
he contends, from the basic prin- 
ciples of Marxism-Leninism. Having 
set up a straw man the writer boldly 
proceeds to knock him down. 

In what way is this “Right devia- 
tion” expressed? The writer gives 
this example: 


In my opinion neither the Daily 
Worker nor The Worker raise the ques 
tion of Socialism sufficiently in its edito- 
rials. I have just finished reading 
George Morris of December 2, on why 
we need the N.L.C., and on the con- 
ventions of the C.I.O. and A. F. of L. 
where Negroes were all but completely 
zero in attendance. I also read the very 
fine and forthright articles by Mary 
Norris that the fight to save the unions 
is the hub of the anti-McCarthy strug- 
gle. But, neither one of these writers, 
who were dealing with these two basic 
problems of labor and the Negro peo 
ple, mentioned Socialism one time in 
all of their many good sounding words 
and suggestions on tactics and approach 
in the struggle, but not a word on the 
final solution, a revolutionary ap 
proach. 
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Such is the “evidence” to prove 
hat the Party has made a “Right 
kviation.” It should be noted that 
he comrade makes several points. 
fet, even if one were to agree with 
im that the editorials in the Daily 
Worker and The Worker do not 
‘aise the question of Socialism suffi- 
ently,” this still has nothing in com- 
non with his charge that “the strug- 
de for Socialism” has been placed 
‘in a reserve moth bag.” 

These are two different concepts, 
with different qualities. Perhaps it 
would please the comrade if the 
ticles had mentioned Socialism “one 
ime,” but mentioning “Socialism 
me time,” is not a struggle for So- 
jalism. At the same time, the com- 
ade displays a gross weakness in 
his underestimation of the crucial 
struggle of today against reaction, 
which to him becomes only “good 
jounding words . . . etc.” He opposes 
o this fight his phrasemongering 
bout the “revolutionary approach.” 
Such a view has nothing in common 
with Marxism. 

The allusion by the comrade to 
“good sounding words and sugges- 
tions on tactics and approach in the 
struggle,” reveals that the writer suf- 
fers from an adventurist impatience 
with the immediate struggle of the 
masses. This “Leftist” tendency 
flows from a lack of understanding 
and appreciation of the significance 
of correct flexible Marxist-Leninist 
tactics and their relationship to the 
achievement of the strategic goal of 
our Party, Socialism. 

Ironically enough, all this is done 
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in “defense” of Comrade Hall’s re- 
port which placed in a new way great 
emphasis precisely on the question 
of tactics. It is indeed quite strange 
how the comrade, having read the 
main report to the 1950 Convention, 
could overlook the emphasis of Com- 
rade Hall on tactics and argue that 
our Party has deviated from the line 
of the Convention. 


In setting forth our tactical line 
Comrade Hall declared: 


“The struggle for peace is the crucial 
question. If our Party is to do anything, 
it must move resolutely into this strug- 
gle, above everything else.” And later, 
“The number one task for us Commu- 
nist is to search out every possible issue, 
every method and form, every organ- 
ization and individual that will help 
to broaden out, and move additional 
people in the struggle for peace.” 


In a similar vein Comrade Hall 
signalized the growing fascist danger 
in the country: the attempt to nullify 
the Constitution—the Smith Act 
cases, the deportations, the Taft- 
Hartley and other anti-labor laws, 
the increasing attacks upon the Ne- 
gro people, the Truman “Emergency 
decrees,” etc. 

Comrade Hall reached his correct 
conclusion because he recognized, as 
does the Draft Program of the Com- 
munist Party, that such policies “cor- 
respond to the needs of the people 
under circumstances in which their 
liberties and living standards are in 
imminent danger of complete de- 
struction and in which they are not 
prepared to accept Socialism as the 
way out.” Basing himself on Marxist 
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science Comrade Hall was fully 
aware of the fact that Socialism alone 
could abolish forever oppression, 
economic crisis, fascism and war. 

What, then, is the task of Com- 
munists under circumstances when 
the majority of the people are not 
ready to accept Socialism as their way 
out? The Draft Program asserts that 
it is the duty of Communists to as- 
sist the masses in every way to find 
the path of unity of all peace loving 
forces, “unity on one issue, or a 
score of issues—irrespective of ideo- 
logical and political differences on 
other questions and on longer range 
goals.” 

The objective of such unity is to 
“delay the outbreak of an economic 
depression and to cushion its blows 
upon the people . . .” to “save Amer- 
ica from the clear and present dan- 
ger of McCarthyism . . .” to “block 
war and fascism, save U.S. living 
standards, and maintain democ- 
racy.” 

Such are the guiding policies and 
practices of the Party. This is Marx- 
ism which is consistent with the 1950 
Convention report of Comrade Gus 
Hall. Nor can it be otherwise, be- 
cause the Communists defend the 
immediate and ultimate interests of 
the working class. 

The author takes exception to this 
policy. To him the struggle for the 
most vital immediate needs of our 
class and people, and seeking ways 
to further this struggle, is regarded 
as “good sounding words about sug- 
gestions and tactics in struggle,” the 
“path of the lesser evil,” or “gradual- 


ism,” and the denial of the “revoly. 
tionary approach.” This is obviously 
pure and simple phrasemongering. 

As opposed to the policy of the 
Party the author proposes as policy: 


It is my opinion that we must come 
forward today and take a bold position 
unwavering in explaining to the labor, 
the Negro people, the poor and middle- 
sized farmers and the allies of labor and 
the farmers, that there is only one final 
answer to solve these problems, and that 
will be when the workers take power 
and establish Socialism. 


Of course, the “final” answer, the 
only real solution, is Socialism. But 
can we skip over and ignore the van- 
guard role of the Party on such vital 
questions as the immediate struggle 
to combat the oncoming economic 
crisis, to defeat McCarthyism, to 
prevent war, to win greater equality 
for the Negro people?—and yes, to 
do these things even under capital- 
ism—to the extent that it can be 
done. 

The comrade is not defending the 
report of Comrade Hall. On the con- 
trary, he does violence to that report 
by distorting it in a most monstrous 
way. It is not the Party but the com- 
rade that is guilty of a deviation. Can 
the comrade not see that he, in fact, 
is accepting the enemy’s slander 
against our Party which alleges that 
our fight for the immediate needs 
of the masses is mere “window dress 
ing?” The only difference is that 
the comrade speaks about “lesser 
evil” and “gradualism.” 

Undoubtedly recognizing the weak- 
nesses of his argument, the comrade 
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does give a bow to the immediate 
sruggle. He states: 


A united people’s fight for peace, a 
united people’s struggle for a world 
peacetime trade with all countries is 

and we must all work with all 
our strength to bring such into existence 
through a united people’s coalition. 


The comrade states that this is 
“good.” But he hastens to warn that 
these vital questions of “peace,” 
“world ... trade” and “people’s coali- 
tion” are only “whistle stops.” 

It is clear that he does not see the 
danger of war and fascism in the 
country. Neither is he aware of the 
rapidly approaching economic crisis. 
And this gross underestimation is 
“ustified” by talk about “end of 
journey.” He expresses himself in 
the following way: 


Let us agree that Socialism is the full 
distance of our journey. Let us set New 
York as the end of this journey. There 
will be many beautiful cities before we 
reach the city of New York, but none 
of them will be New York. The same 
must be firmly stated today on Socialism 
in the U.S.A. 


This simile is a gross vulgarization 
of the Marxist approach to winning 
the masses for Socialism. Unfortu- 
nately, the masses have to be con- 
cerned with very grave matters of a 
social, economic and political nature, 
not solely geography, and on the way 
they see not only beauty but the 
ugly dangers of fascism, war and 
economic crisis. It is only in the 
course of carrying out a vanguard 
role in the mobilization of the work- 


ers around these issues that the Party 
can succeed in winning the over- 
whelming majority of labor and the 
people for Socialism. It would be well 
for the writer to ponder this fact. 

What about the alleged “Right de- 
viation” charge made against the 
Party? Stalin stated, “Under capi- 
talist conditions, the Right deviation 
in Communism is a tendency, an in- 
clination, not yet formulated it is 
true, and perhaps not yet consciously 
realized, but nevertheless a tendency 
on the part of a section of the Com- 
munists to depart from the revolu- 
tionary line of Marxism in the direc- 
tion of Social-Democracy.” 

The “Right deviation” does not 
consist in the fight waged by Com- 
munists for the immediate urgent 
needs of the masses. On the contrary, 
it is the departure from such strug- 
gles, it is the betrayal of both the 
immediate and ultimate interests of 
the working class. It would not be 
amiss to point out that among other 
things the Right-wing Social-Demo- 
cratic leaders ardently support the 
reactionary foreign policy of Wall 
Street imperialism and its drive for 
world domination and war, whereas 
our Party militantly opposes this 
course. 

The Right-wing labor reformists, 
for example, oppose policies leading 
toward U.S.-Soviet peaceful coexis- 
tence. They are opposed to seating 
People’s China in the U.N. They 
support imperialist military aggres- 
sion in Korea and Indo-China. They 
even supported the threat of inter- 
vention against little Guatemala. Our 
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Party, on the other hand, consistently 
fights for U.S.Soviet peaceful co- 
existence, for the withdrawal of all 
U.S. troops from foreign lands, for 
the national independence of all peo- 
ples and for world peace. 

The Right-wing Social-Democratic 
labor leaders oppose the policies of 
our Party on domestic questions as 
well. They subordinate the interests of 
labor to those of Big Business. They 
stand in the way of labor unity and 
engage in the wildest Red-baiting. 
They keep labor tied to the two-party 
system of monopoly capitalism and 
oppose an independent class line on 
the part of organized labor. It is not 
for nothing that these Right-wing 
labor leaders are the sworn enemies 
of our Party. Where they take a 
correct position it is in the main 
because of the militant pressure of 
the rank and file, which by its strug- 
gle alone can change the course of 
the labor movement. It would be well 
for the writer to rethink his con- 
clusions against this background. 

In characterizing the reactionary 
offensive against democratic liberties 
as “sham battles,” the comrade fails 
to see the drive to fascism and its 
relationship to Wall Street’s prepara- 
tions for war and world domination. 
The reason for this monopoly offen- 
sive as stated by this comrade is 
“we know that Communism is not 
on the order of the day in the U.S.A., 
but Socialism is on the order of the 
day, but we are not sufficiently ex- 
posing these liars to the workers and 
their allies today on this question.” 
The above vague and confused re- 


marks not only reveal a lack of un- 
derstanding of the relationship be. 
tween Socialism and Communism 
but a total lack of comprehension of 
the socio-economic roots of the pres- 
ent fascist danger, flowing from the 
drive of U.S. monopoly capital to war 
and world domination. 

Wall Street imperialism is driving 
toward war and fascism not because 
“Socialism is on the order of the 
day,” but because it seeks world 
domination. Every sensible person 
knows that Socialism can only come 
when the majority of the working 
class and the American people are 
prepared to make that change. Those 
who shout about the “danger” of 
Socialism and Communism are 
knowingly creating a smokescreen 
behind which they want to stampede 
the people toward fascism and atomic 
war. First, they want the people to 
think that Socialism is a danger 
threatening their liberties, when it 
is not either an immediate or ulti- 
mate danger, for Socialism would be 
the real solution to the real dangers 
confronting the American people. 
It would not be a danger but a 
boon! In the second place, they want 
the people to think that the Com- 
munist movment is some kind of 
conspiracy in which a minority in- 
tends through force and violence to 
impose its will on the majority of 
the people. 

To say that “Socialism is on the 
order of the day,” in the sense that 
we are living in the epoch of the 
general crisis of world capitalism, in 
the epoch of history in which capi- 
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talism is giving way to socialism, is 
correct. To say this, however, in the 
sense that the present stage of our 
struggle in the country is to bring 
about the transition to Socialism, is 
entirely false and incorrect. It is not 
only to jump stages, to ignore the 
real situation, but to fall right into 
the trap of extreme reaction. Why? 
Because the great masses are opposed 
to fascism and war. They are ready 
to struggle against these dangers. 
They see these more clearly than in 
the past. But the vast majority of 
these workers and democratic-minded 
people generally are still confused 
about what Socialism is and are still 
opposed to that solution for this 
country. To make Socialism the issue 
of the day, to tell them that they 
must choose between Socialism and 
fascism, is to make unity against war 
and fascism impossible. 

We must be ready to say to the 
workers and the people generally, 
and we do: 


Let us unite to preserve peace and 
democracy, let us raise living standards 
and win civil rights for the Negro peo- 
ple. Let us agree to do these things to- 
day. We Communists are proud to 
proclaim our adherance to the prin- 
ciples of scientific socialism, of Marx- 
ism-Leninism. We are confident that 
the American people will ultimately 
realize the need for ending capitalism 
and establishing a socialist America. 
We insist on our right to believe so and 
to advocate our belief. But let not dif- 
ferences on the future course keep us 
from uniting on the immediate issues 
—the defense of bourgeois-democratic 
liberties and the preservation of world 


peace. Even if you are opposed to So- 
cialism, that is not on the order of the 
day in this country. Those who say 
otherwise, those who say that the So 
viet Union threatens the country or that 
Communists see kto impose Socialism 
by minority rule or by ‘outside inter- 
vention, are only spreading the ‘Big 
Lie’ of Adolph Hitler, are trying to 
divide the country in order to impose 
fascist rule and take us into the terrible 
catastrophe of an atomic war. 


The writer distorts the sense of 
Gus Hall’s report when he says that 
his speech at the 1950 Convention 
declared Socialism as being “on the 
order of the day.” Had he read the 
report and summary carefully, he 
would have noted the following: 


We must at all times keep in our 
mind the epoch in which we are living 
and working. It can be properly called 
the epoch of the collapse of capitalism 
and the victorious rise of the working 
class and Socialism. That describes this 
epoch generally. [Further] If we give 
our resolutions life: if the resolutions, 
the reports and discussions do not re- 
main on paper, but we take them to 
the Party, to the working class, to the 
people—if we build the peace move- 
ment—then this Convention will really 
help enhance this process, and bring 
the working class to the struggle for 
Socialism. 


Comrade Hall speaks about an 
“epoch” and not “order of the day.” 
On the other hand, he states, if life 
is given to the “resolutions, the re- 
ports and discussions,” and “if we 
build the peace movement,”—this 
will enhance “the struggle for So- 
cialism.” The dialectical inter-rela- 
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tionship is quite clear. The “reserve 
moth bag” theory has no basis in 
fact. 

Flowing from his incorrect “so- 
cialism .. . on the order of the day” 
concept, the author quotes out of 
context from Stalin’s Economic 
Problems of Socialism in the USSR. 
He refers to the section dealing with 
conditions favorable for the assump- 
tion of power by the proletariat as 
if this meant that the question of 
Socialism was a slogan of action in 
our country today. But Stalin, the 
great Marxist, was writing about 
something else. He was discussing 
how in countries where the working 
class was a minority of the popula- 
tion it was necessary for it to form 
and maintain an alliance with the 
majority of the small property own- 
ers, especially the farming masses. 
He pointed out that under conditions 
of such an alliance embracing the 
majority of the people, a socialist 
government headed by the working 
class can be established and can main- 
tain itself in power. Thus Stalin was 
stressing the need to win a majority 
as the only way to bring about So- 
cialism, and not some Leftist adven- 
turism. 

But the problem for us in the 
United States at this time is not that 
of trying to form an alliance for the 
establishment of Socialism. It is to 
forge the broadest unity to preserve 
democracy and peace. Of course, in 
the course of building such unity we 
must uphold, teach and advocate our 
socialist principles and extend class 
consciousness in the ranks of the 


workers. But this task must not be 
seen as against that of forging the 
broadest unity for peace, democracy, 
economic security and Negro rights. 

It is therefore clear that the com- 
rade has failed to grasp the decisions 
of the 1950 Convention. The essence 
of the line adopted was that of 
strengthening the ties of the Party 
with the masses, above all with the 
basic workers and in this regard, 
improving the Party character of 
our work. The report of Comrade 
Hall emphasized the absolute indis- 
pensability of giving greater atten- 
tion to developing correct flexible 
tactical approaches, at the same time, 
in the interest of strengthening our 
ties with the masses, overcoming 
liquidationist tendencies, building 
and strengthening our Party, the 
Marxist press, and improving the 
circulation of our Marxist-Leninist 
literature. 

What is demanded at this moment 
even more urgently than in 1950 is 
creative Marxist-Leninist attention to 
the achievement of flexible mass tac- 
tics, which can only come about by 
understanding the specific stage of 
struggle in the country and the stra- 
tegic objective of that stage. 

The hard and ugly realities of the 
moment cannot be escaped by a flight 
into empty prattle about “Socialism 
...on the order of the day.” On the 
contrary, the welling discontent, 
flowing from the unrelenting offen- 
sive of the monopolist bourgeoisie, 
the Eisenhower Administration and 
the McCarthyites against the living 
standards of our class and people can 
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 canalized into a great democratic, 
at-war front capable of checking 
ad finally defeating the drive to war 
ad fascism. But this can only be 
bne by coming to grips with the 
ay-to-day problems of the workers, 
ie farming masses, the Negro peo- 
de, the middle strata, and all peace 
iwing forces. 

The crux of the problem confront- 
ag the democratic and peace forces 
ad our Party is how to achieve the 
ganization of the struggle of these 
arious groups, in the first place or- 
anized labor, around their own 
secific issues. 

It is only in the course of struggle 
dat the masses can be shown the real 
ountenance of monopoly capital, its 
partisan spokesmen, and condi- 
ions can be created for the exposure 
f those labor leaders who stand in 


he way of unity for peace, democ- 


racy and economic security. 

The discussion around the Draft 
Program provides the opportunity 
for deepening and enriching our un- 
derstanding of the line of our 1950 
Convention, the reports and writings 
of Comrades Foster, Dennis, Hall, 
Winston and Davis, and of the 1953 
National Conference of our Party. 
What this discussion must lead to is 
an improved understanding of Marx- 
ist-Leninist ideology in our ranks, the 
mass character of our work, and the 
strengthening of the Party organiza- 
tion as the indispensable vanguard of 
the American working class. It is 
to be hoped that in the course of this 
discussion the comrade will overcome 
his incorrect approach and make his 
contribution to the “fighting trim” 
of our Party for the battles of today 
and the coming battles of tomorrow 











A Liberal’s Education 


By Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 


Education of an American Liberal, by 
Lucile Milner, Horizon Press, New 
York, $3.95. 


This book is a history of the rise and 
decline of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, written by a _ conscientious 
woman who served as its Secretary from 
1920 to 1945, when she resigned. “The 
Civil Liberties Union had lost its old 
meaning for me,” was her terse sum- 
mary. The author, Mrs. Lucile Milner, 
was born in St. Louis, Mo., of a wealthy 
Jewish family. She had a_ pleasant 
sheltered life until the sudden death of 
her young husband caused her to seek 
solace in social work. She came to New 
York City, in 1912, to attend the School 
of Social Work of Columbia University. 
A course given by Mary Van Kleeck 
brought her in contact with speakers 
from the Socialist and labor movement. 
She heard for the first time an I.W.W. 
speaker, the poet, Arturo Giovannitti, 
who had recently been tried for murder 
in the Lawrence textile strike. She made 
a special study of child labor, learned 
about unemployment, poverty, slums, 
prostitution, and became a Socialist. 
On her return to St. Louis she worked 
as a tireless lobbyist on behalf of child 
welfare and woman’s suffrage. 

She was strongly opposed to U.S. 
entry into the war, and found her 
family and friends impatient with her 
views. She describes the St. Louis week- 
long Emergency convention of the So- 
cialist Party, held in April, 1917, to 


a 

(Book Review) j= 
forge 
ons ¢ 

ay. 
Mrs 
referer 
decide the party’s anti-war stand, They ff loger 
warned that at home “unreason” would ¥sx Co 
prevail and our liberties would be sacri- 4 sav 
ficed during a war. Many peace organi- J Norm 
zations mushroomed in this country filizab 


after the outbreak of the European war Ja.” 1 
in 1914. 

The widespread anti-war sentiment 
of the American people was reflected 
in the vote of 51 Congressmen and 6 
Senators against the declaration of war, 
on April 6th, 1917. Under pressure of 
war hysteria the American Union 
against Militarism folded up, leaving 
only its Civil Liberties Bureau. But 
there was a tremendous movement for 
peace in the country. I realize Mrs. 
Milner is not writing a history of the 
peace movement but of the fight for 
civil liberties. However, they were not 
unrelated. The fight against war, for 
peace and democracy and for labor's 
rights, produced the multitude of at- 
tacks which kept the Bureau busy. . 

The Civil Liberties Bureau had a 
gigantic task to defend the Bill of 
Rights. It did valiant service for consci- 
entious objectors, the war dissenters— 
both religious and political, and the 
hundreds of Socialists, Anarchists, I.W. 
W.’s and others accused of opposition J 
to the draft, and of violating the } 
newly enacted dragnet Espionage Act, 
and in protesting against violence 
and terror. Their offices were raided, 
their files were confiscated, they were 
evicted from their offices, and Roger 
Baldwin was jailed in 1918 for refusing 
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y register for the draft. It seems as re- 
note from the present A.C.L.U. as the 
agged determined soldiers at Valley 
forge are from the Homburg-hatted 
ns of the American Revolution of to- 


ay. 

Mrs. Milner first speaks of me in 
rference to a letter she received from 
loger Baldwin from his cell in the Es- 
sx County jail. She says, “He urged me 
» save myself for the ‘big cause’ he, 
Norman Thomas, Scott Nearing and 
fizabeth Gurley Flynn were working 
a.” This was the project to set up a 
grmanent peacetime Civil Liberties or- 
ganization in place of the wartime Bu- 
rau which we had considered a tempo- 
nry emergency organization. 

There are some details of this period 
with which Mrs. Milner may not be 
imiliar. While Roger Baldwin was in 
iil, Albert De Silver was in charge of 
te work of the Bureau. It became in- 
ceasingly evident that a committee of 
usy individuals could not handle the 
aultiplying problems on a weekly meet- 
ag basis. It was not staffed or equipped 
or large fund raising for defense or to 
nobilize the labor movement for an 
Amnesty campaign. I had been re- 
mested by the I.W.W. Genera! Defense 
pommittee to act as a liaison between 

tand the Bureau, with whom I met 
egularly. Finally Charles Ervin, editor 
¢ the N. Y. Call, and Scott Nearing 
¢ the Rand School, acting as a sub- 
ommittee, gave me a credential on 
November 8, 1918, three days before 
irmistice Day, authorizing me to or- 
anize a Workers’ Defense Union. They 
dvanced $250 to pay my salary for 
mne weeks. By that time we were a 
ing concern. We held a founding con- 
trence in the Forward Hall on Decem- 
tr 18th, 1918, with delegates from 163 
ganizations. Fred Biedenkapp was 
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treasurer, Simon Schachter was Sec- 
retary and I was the organizer. 

We lifted a load from the Civil 
Liberties Bureau, making it possible for 
it to concentrate more on free speech 
and amnesty. At the end of the war 
there were approximately 1500 political 
prisoners in Federal penitentiaries and 
army prisons, for sentences up to 35 
years. Our job, in the Workers’ Defense 
Union in addition to helping in 
amnesty efforts, dealt with the vicious 
post-war attacks—the Palmer raids, 
which precipitated state sedition and 
criminal syndicalist cases in a dozen 
states; against the deportation of hun- 
dreds of foreign-born; and in the seven 
long years of struggle to save the lives 
of Sacco and Vanzetti from a dastardly 
frame-up. I became identified with the 
American Civil Liberties Union at its 
birth. 

I was one of its founding members; 
it was my first intimate contact with 
American liberals—middle-class profes- 
sors, lawyers, ministers, Quakers, even 
priests—most of them very fine people 
as individuals. But after my many years 
with the uncompromising I.W.W. and 
my contact with plain speaking work- 
ers, they amazed me by their many 
vacillating contradictions, which stem- 
med from their class backgrounds. I had 
a solid rock foundation in the class 
struggle. But they did express moral in- 
dignation over vigilante violence, lack 
of due process, invasions of the Bill of 
Rights, and consistently fought against 
them in the period of the 20’s. They did 
yeoman service for democracy, for the 
rights of labor and political minority 
parties, for amnesty of the wartime 
political prisoners and religious objec- 
tors, for countless deportees. They 
passed no judgment on the views of 
those whom they defended. Under the 
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leadership of Dr. Harry F. Ward, its 
first Chairman, the A.C.L.U. was a 
courageous fighting organization. It 
went beyond a formal definition of civil 
liberties, in defense of Tom Mooney 
and Sacco and Vanzetti, charged with 
murder. It defended the right of the 
unemployed in the 30's, to assemble 
and demonstrate; helped defend the 
Scottsboro defendants and one of its 
leading attorneys, Whitney North Sey- 
mour, participated in the Supreme 
Court Appeal of Angelo Herndon. 
Mrs. Milner does an excellent job in 
recounting the stirring history of these 
years, in which she so generously gave 
of her time and ability. 

When I returned to New York City 
in 1936, after a long illness, I resumed 
my duties as an A.C.L.U. Board mem- 
ber. I had been granted a leave of ab- 
sence and was warmly greeted on my 
return by the members I knew. Among 
them was Robert W. Dunn, staunch 
fighter for civil liberties and labor’s 
rights since the ’20s, who has remained 
so through all these years and is in the 
forefront today. But it soon became ap- 
parent to me that it was not the A.C.L.U. 
I had known. In the earlier period the 
Board of Directors were not fearful of 
the ideologies of those whom they de- 
fended. I found this group had thinned 
out. New faces had appeared—“liberals” 
who did not share the tolerance of the 
20's, when the famed Voltairian atti- 
tude to civil liberties had undoubtedly 
been based unconsciously on the con- 
cept that there was no clear and present 
danger of the “Reds” succeeding. 


By the late 30’s several factors had 
caused an ever sharper division in the 
country and the A.C.L.U. did not live 
in a vacuum. One was the increasing 
strength of the Soviet Union, and the 


world spread of Socialist ideas. There 
was the militant and effective leader. 
ship of the Communist Party here in 
labor and unemployed struggles; and 
the growth of the C.1.O. Mrs. Milner 
comments that “President Roosevelt's 
official family read like the roster of the 
A.C.L.U.” This contributed to the or- 
ganization’s increasing respectability, as 
person after person left the Board to 
become a government official, on the 
Supreme Court, in the Cabinet, etc. | 
found my old friend and associate, Wm. 
Z. Foster, Communist leader, missing 
from their rolls. He had been a found- 
ing member, when he led the grea 
steel strike of 1919-20. I was put off with 
the excuse, “He couldn’t attend meet- 
ings.” Then in 1939, when I was ab- 
sent only on short speaking trips, | re- 
ceived a letter from the office suggesting 
I be transferred to the National Com- 
mittee and my place on the Board be 
filled by some one “who can attend 
regularly.” I refused. But that was after 
I had joined the Communist Party and 
was the first indication of a coming 
storm in which I would be the center. 
They knew because I told them, that 
I had joined the Communist Party in 
1937. They had re-elected me to the 
Board after that. 

Mrs. Milner gives the background 
of this cause celebre, as starting in 1937 
when the issue of Henry Ford’s “right 
of free speech” nearly split the Board 
asunder. The A.C.L.U. actually rebuked 
the National Labor Relations Board for 
condemning Ford’s intimidation of 
workers (through leaflets cautioning 
them not to join the union and attack- 
ing the union). The N.L.R.B. branded 
Ford’s actions as unfair labor practices, 
forbidden by the Labor Relations Act. 
She describes how the A.C.L.U. capitu- 
lated to the Dies Committee. Their 
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‘ounsel, Morris Ernst and Arthur Gar- 
jeld Hays secretly visited him in Wash- 
ngton to assure him that the A.C.L.U. 
vas not “a Communist agency.” Then 
ame a Pearl Harbor-like attack on Dr. 
Yarry Ward, by Morris Ernst and Nor- 
nan Thomas, who demanded he be 
usted as Chairman because of his 
Chairmanship of the American League 
ior Peace and Democracy, which they 
alled a “Communist front organiza- 
ion.” Norman Thomas carried the 
truggle into the N.Y. Call, in a further 
ittack on Dr. Ward, calling for a purge 
of Communists and _ fellow-travellers 
om the A.C.L.U. Board. The Board 
riticized Thomas severely and went on 
record once more that no standards be- 
iond loyalty to the Bill of Rights were 
secessary. But by a slick maneuver, a 
purge resolution by the Nominating 
Committee was sent out over the heads 
f the Board to the National Commit- 
ree. 


In Feb., 1940, at a meeting of the 
National Committee, where only eight 
ut of forty-three members were pres- 
«nt, with twenty-two voting by proxy, 
his resolution was adopted. It was a 
orerunner of all the “loyalty” oaths 
that have plagued our country ever 
since. It held it to be “inappropriate 
for any person to serve on the govern- 
ing committees of the Union or on its 
staff, who is a member of any political 
organization which supports totalitarian 
dictatorship in any country, or who by 
nis public declarations indicates his 
support of such a principle.” Then (like 
the McCarran Act) it built in a verdict 
of guilt by defining such organizations 
is the Communist Party, the German 
American Bund and all Fascist and 
Nazi organizations, including the K. 
K.K., etc. But as Mrs. Milner points 
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out, “The inclusion of the Nazis, the 
Klan, the Christian Frontiers, fooled no 
one, because at no time and at no place 
had they ever fought for civil liberties 
in this country.” 

Dr. Ward was the first casualty. He 
resigned in protest against this purge 
resolution. I was the next. But the real 
casualty was the A.C.L.U. Seventeen 
prominent liberals, headed by Robert 
Morse Lovett, signed an Open Letter 
to the A.C.L.U. on March 18th, 1940, 
urging it to rescind the purge resolu- 
tion. They included Theodore Dreiser, 
Carey McWilliams, Prof. Franz Boas, 
John T. Bernard, I. F. Stone, Henry 
Pratt Fairchild, and Prof. Robert S. 
Lynd. They said the purge resolution 
made the A.C.L.U. “seem a fellow- 
traveller of the Dies Committee,” and 
“The Civil Liberties Union was formed 
in 1920 to fight postwar hysteria. It 
would be a great pity if it were now to 
become the victim of pre-war hys- 
teria.” Mrs. Milner lists among those 
members of the National Committee 
who emphatically voted “No” on the 
purge resolution—Professors Meikle- 
john, Mussey and Vida Scudder, also 
Bishop Edward Parsons, Jeanette Ran- 
kin, Dr. John Lapp and George P. West. 

Mrs. Milner gives a_ surprisingly 
frank account of my so-called “trial” 
before the Board of Directors. Among 
those who clamored for my resignation 
as a “traitor in our little redoubt,” was 
John Dos Passos, who had tobogganed 
down—to reaction! There were others, 
some of them heavy contributors, in- 
cluding Mrs. Margaret De Silver, widow 
of Albert De Silver. The charges against 
me on the Communist Party count were 
brought by Dorothy Bromley, a journ- 
alist. Mrs. Milner describes it as fol- 
lows: “Her selection by Roger [Bald- 
win] as Elizabeth’s chief accuser must 
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have seemed incongruous even to her, 
but he persuaded her. ‘It’s a tough job,’ 
he wrote her, ‘but you are the person 
to do it with firmness and delicacy,’ 
and she accepted.” 

“Delicacy” was probably required 
because my only son Fred died on 
March 29, 1940—in the midst of this 
struggle, in fact during the very week 
the trial was set. I was brought to trial 
on May 7th, less than six weeks after 
his death. It was not easy for me, in the 
throes of the deepest grief, to defend 
myself. But Mrs. Milner’s blow by blow 
description, refreshes my memory and 
is extremely gratifying to me. Appar- 
ently she believes I acquitted myself 
with credit. At least I fought back. 
They had asked me to resign quietly. 

Two other charges were based on 
articles I had written in the New Masses 
and in the Daily Worker. The section 
that particularly stung my accusers was 
the following: “The A.C.L.U. direc- 
tors have become class conscious. When 
labor was weak they could afford to 
be benign, detached liberals demanding 
the rights of labor. But labor is strong 
and powerful today. It needs no wet- 
nurses. These pseudo-liberals take fright 
at the giant on the horizon which points 
the possible future everywhere—the So- 
viet Union.” 

I protested first against the Board 
trying me. They were not impartial 
since they had already demanded my 
resignation. Three of them were my 
accusers. Dr. John Haynes Holmes had 
characterized me as “a symbol of dif- 
ficulties,” not a valid charge even in a 
capitalist court. “I demand the kind of 
trial the Civil Lib. Union has insisted 
upon for the persons it has defended,” 
I said. This was rejected. I was then 
put through a searching examination 
by one of the most skillful lawyers in 
America—Arthur Garfield Hayes, on 


the Communist Party of the U.S.A. and 
its relations to the Soviet Union. I wa; 
reminded of it when I was cross-x. 
amined by the Government attorney 
along the same lines before the Sub 
versive Activities Control Board, in 
1952. Another line which he pursued 
of which I was reminded in my famous 
“colloquies” with Judge Dimock jp 
1952 during one Smith Act trial, “De 
you believe in civil liberties and democ. 
racy and the Bill of Rights as a way of 
life, or merely as a means to bring about 
a Soviet system, in this country, a Com- 
munist system?” It was Communism, 
not Elizabeth, that was on trial, before 
the A.C.L.U. and in Judge Dimock’ 
court, twelve years later. Finally I wa 
asked to withdraw. A vote was taker 
at 2:30 a.m. on the C.P. membershiy 
charge. It stood nine to nine. Dr 
Holmes, as Chairman, cast the deciding 
vote for my expulsion for my politica 
beliefs. 


While this was happening, an omni 
bus bill called “The Alien Registration 
Law” was being debated in Congress 
The A.C.L.U. had gone on record 
against it, but in the turmoil of the 
inner struggle, had done little. Ir 
June, 1940, this Smith Act was passed 
which not only forced all foreign-borr 
non-citizens to register, be fingerprinted 
carry identification cards and notify the 
authorities of change of residence, but 
carried a rider which made a deadl) 
sneak attack on the Bill of Rights. Prof 
Zachariah Chafee, Professor of Law ai 
Harvard University, wrote in his book; 
Free Speech in the United State: 
(1941): “Not until months later did | 
for one realize that this statute con- 
tained the most drastic restrictions on 
free speech ever enacted in the United 
States during peace. It is no more 
limited to registration of aliens than the 
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Espionage Act of 1917 was limited to 
spying.” 

The thought control section of the 
Smith Act of 1940 lay dormant during 
World War II, but it set the pattern 
for loyalty tests, subversive lists, witch 
punts, the police-state McCarran Act, 
Taft-Hartleys oaths, after the war was 
over. Even the most feeble protest by 
the A.C.L.U. against any of these in- 
variably met with the devastating ques- 
tion, “Did you not expel a Communist 
from your governing board?” They had 
sanctioned thought control. It stultified 
their opposition to it in other places. 
The Flynn case was the skeleton in their 
closet which they would probably like 
0 forget. But life has dragged it into 
the open on many occasions. Mrs. Mil- 
ner faces it frankly. 

My recollection of Mrs. Milner for 
iwenty years was that of a quiet, self- 
effacing, efficient person who gave fac- 
tual reports, when asked to do so, kept 
the minutes, ran the office, made all the 
wheels go round, but did not participate 
in discussions. Until I read her book 
| never knew she felt so strongly about 
Dr. Ward’s resignation and my expul- 
sion. Mrs. Milner had been in Europe 
in 1934 for the American Committee 
Against War and Fascist Oppression 
in Germany. She visited camps where 
thousands of refugees were gathered in 
France, Austria, Czechoslovakia, and 
the Saar. She courageously visited Ber- 
lin, against the advice of government 
representatives and met leaders of un- 
derground organizations. She learned 
the full extent of Nazi brutality, es- 
pecially atrocities against Jewish people. 
She was profoundly anti-Nazi and anti- 
fascist. The tragic climax for Mrs. Mil- 
ner came in the A.C.L.U. in 1945. 

Because World War II was a just 
and popular war against fascism, no 


civil liberties cases arose that were 
comparable with the period of World 
War I. The A.C.L.U. had little to do. 
No cases in World War I, she points 
out, “showed the slightest evidence that 
speeches or publications were backed 
by enemy money or served enemy 
plans.” But now a new type of case 
confronted them, a wartime case charg- 
ing twenty-eight men and two women 
with pro-Nazi propaganda and activity, 
under direction of the German Reich. 
They included Pelley, leader of the Sil- 
ver Shirts; Kunze, leader of the Ger- 
man-American Bund; Joe McWilliams, 
a pro-fascist Jew-baiter; Elizabeth Dil- 
ling (author of the notorious Red Net- 
work) and George Sylvester Viereck, 
an avowed German agent in World 
War I. They were accused by Attorney 
General Biddle, (former member of the 
A.C.L.U.) of aiding the enemy in war- 
time. The Board of the A.C.L.U. de- 
cided this was not a civil liberties case. 
However, Mrs. Milner makes this direct 
charge: “A small minority of officers 
and members were unwilling to accept 
the Board’s decision and offered aid to 
a number of defendants and their law- 
yers. Had they done so as private in- 
dividuals it might have been considered 
their own affair. But they offered aid to 
these defendants by using the facilities, 
the stationery, the connections and the 
prestige of the American Civil Liberties 
Union.” Mrs. Milner was greatly dis- 
turbed by the additional fact that after 
the Board had taken its action, Dr. Hol- 
mes rebuked her for intervening in the 
discussion. At the next meeting of the 
Board, at her request, they voted her 
the right to speak on any matter before 
them. But the office situation was in- 
tolerable and continued in spite of her 
protest. So after twenty-five years’ serv- 
ice as Secretary she resigned. 
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She expresses her grave concern over 
the present waves of intolerance, 
thought control and loyalty tests. She 
concludes, however, on a fighting note, 
“But the future depends on us. Liberty 
is not handed down like the family sil- 
ver, but must be fought for and re-won 
by each new generation. The measure 
of freedom we in America will have 
depends upon the efforts we make to 
keep our traditional rights intact. They 
are ours only insofar as we are 
willing to maintain them.” Significant- 
ly, she does not refer to the American 
Civil Liberties Union as a leader. It has 
fallen too far behind in the struggle. 

There are many good and sincere 
members in the A.C.L.U. who are de- 
voted to the defense of the Bill of 
Rights. Now and again a local repre- 
sentative, like Mr. A. L. Wirin of Los 
Angeles, plunges vigorously into a free 
speech struggle, as he has done in three 
Smith Act cases. But they wage no battles 
in the valiant and forthright manner 
they did in the 20’s—against repressive 
measures like the Smith Act, the Mc- 
Carran Act, the Taft-Hartley Act and 
loyalty oaths, and McCarran-Walter at- 
tacks on the foreign-born. If the out- 
rageous proposition embodied in the 
last Act, namely for an alien to 
deport himself or go to prison 
for ten years, had been proposed in the 
20’s, the A.C.L.U. would have been in 
the center of a two-fisted struggle 
against it. If a travelling circus of pro- 
fessional informers and F.B.I. agents, 
had been the star witnesses in political 
thoug!it control trials of the 20's, as 
they are now, the A.C.L.U. would have 
created a tremendous protest. But today 
it is virtually silent. On the contrary, 
the degenerative process of the A.C.L.U. 
has led to a point where one can en- 
visage its defense of informers and stool 
pigeons. Indeed, one might say there is 


a perverse logic in the rushing of the 
multi-perjured informer Crouch, to 
the A.C.L.U. to be defended by it. 

What is the reason that the A.C.L.U. 
is now inactive on all these issues? |t 
is because the A.C.L.U. succumbs to 
the “Big Lie,” first promulgated by 
Adolf Hitler. Lately another anti-Com. 
munist resolution was proposed that 
caused a new furor in its mem. 
bership, comparable to the protest in 
my case, and this time brought about 
the resignation of Dr. Corliss Lamont. 
It was couched in almost the exact lan. 
guage of the McCarran Act, declaring 
the Communist Party to be a part of an 
international conspiracy! In December, 
1953, in an advertisement in the Na 
tion the organization states: “The Union 
fights for the civil liberties even of those 
anti-democratic opinions it abhors. In 
order to do so it bars from its governing 
body all totalitarians of left and right.’ 

I have seen no defense of Commu- 
nists’ rights emanate from its national 
office. Yet, as I stated in my A.C.LU. 
trial in 1940, Communists are among 
the best defenders of the Bill of Rights 
I said, and no one denied it: “Com- 
munists have been among the most lo 
yal and devoted defenders of civil lib 
erties, as were our predecessors, the 
Left-wing groups of the old Socialist 
Party and the I.W.W. The records of 
the Civil Liberties Union abound with 
our names as those who were arrested, 
beaten, jailed, tried and sentenced for 
free speech, free press and free as 
sembly. Is there any member of this 
Board whose record as a consistent 
fighter for these rights can outweigh 
the records of Wm. Z. Foster and my- 
self, since the free speech fight in 
Spokane in 1910, which were not our 
first arrests? How often have Mrs. 
Bromley or Mr. Riis or Mr. Rice been 
in jail for free speech?” 
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Why did the A.C.L.U. sink so far 
from its once high and honorable posi- 
tion? As the working class movement 
in our country grew tremendously and 
the war against fascism created a united 
front of powerful progressive forces, 
many of its leaders reverted to type as 
petit-bourgeois-minded upholders of the 
reactionary class interests. So long as 
there was no danger of working-class 
advance here and victories on a world 
scale, they could indulge in their Boy 
Scout “good deeds.” But when the “test 
of tests” came, to stand up and be 
counted, they not only failed but rushed 
to the defense, not of labor and the peo- 
ple, not democratic rights, but of the 
bourgeoisie. Dr. Corliss Lamont, who 
remained true to his liberal principles, 
was recently refused the right to speak 
on the A.C.L.U. platform in Los An- 
geles because, | understand, a heavy 
contributor, a big industrialist, objected. 

We have fought in our Smith Act 
trials, to secure adequate counsel, 
against exorbitant bail, against vile 
stool-pigeon testimony, against abuse, 
slander, misrepresentation and down- 
right lies, against outside political at- 
tacks by prosecutors and the F.B.L., 
and charges of contempt of court for 
refusing to “name names.” I have seen 
no representative of the A.C.L.U. ap- 
pear even as an observer at our trial 
here in N.Y.C. in 1952, to see if due 
process was observed, or to help us in 
our struggle against a stacked jury sys- 
tem. How can they, when they assert 
they believe the lies peddled in these 
trials?’ When and if the prison door 
closes on me and I serve a three-year 
sentence on a Smith Act thought-con- 
trol conviction, it is the logical con- 
clusion of my expulsion from the 
AC.L.U. fourteen years ago. How 
could they defend me today against the 
very charges they themselves made 
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then? Their dilemma, which stymies 
all their attacks on repression, is that 
they agree with its premises, that the 
Communists are guilty. They are like 
those who say they agree with Mc- 
Carthy’s objectives, but not his meth- 
ods. Usually their protests against his 
methods end in capitulation to Mce- 
Carthyism, as the A.C.L.U. capitulated 
to Dies. I have little hope of the A.C. 
L.U. measuring up to the needs of 
the hour, so well described by Mrs. 
Milner in her conclusion. The magnifi- 
cent role of the Soviet Union in the 
war against Hitler, its courage and 
enormous sacrifices, which won praises 
even from a MacArthur and admiration 
from the people of the whole world, 
did not change these stodgy liberals 
in their anti-Soviet attitude. But 
whether it can arise phoenix-like out 
cf the ashes of its recent past and re- 
capture its honorable traditions or not, 
will not stop the march of progress, 
“The world goes on just the same.” 
There are new forces, such as the Law- 
yers’ Guild, the Emergency Civil Lib- 
erties Committee, the Civil Rights 
Congress, whose valiant leader, Wm. 
Patterson, is at this writing in jail 
for refusing to be a stool-pigeon. These 
new forces are carrying on the defense 
of the Bill of Rights today. Americans 
by the thousands are becoming increas- 
ingly alarmed at the course of events— 
at the threat of war in the world and of 
fascism here. They will find new chan- 
nels, now, as we did in the 20’s, to ex- 
press their protest and opposition. Mrs. 
Milner’s excellent book is a challenge 
to continue the battle for our tradi- 
tional freedoms, to which she so gal- 
lantly gave a quarter of a century. 
I am sure she will continue in that 
battle, with all the honest and sincere 
Americans who cherish peace and de- 
mocracy. 
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THE ORIGINS OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


By ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


Serious and thoughtful students will hail the publication this month 
by International Publishers of Archibald Robertson's The Origins of 
Christianity, price $2.50. 


The author, a renowned British Marxist scholar and historian, pro- 
vides in this volume a comprehensive analysis of the social roots of 
early Christianity, of the forces which contributed to the founding of 
the Christian church, and of the revolutionary and conservative ten- 
dencies within the first Christian communities. His study reveals how 
the early Christian writings reflect real controversies between social 
classes which developed in the sick and dying slave society that was 
making way for feudalism. His study also traces the development of 
messianic ideas among the Jews of the Roman Empire, discusses the 
“myth” theory about Jesus, maintaining that the Christ story originates 
in definite historical events. 


In demonstrating that Christianity was the product of a long and, 
complex historical evolution which began centuries earlier, Dr. Robert- > 
son unravels the tangled problem of Christian origins, throwing a 
brilliant light on this focal question, and on the revolutionary role of 
the Prophets and the final crystallization of a new, dogmatic and 
authoritarian religion. 


Here is a book you will want for your permanent library. 
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